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VIEW of Bunker Hill monument as we 

crossed the Charles River and I knew 

we were in historic old Boston, cradle 
of American liberty and American ideals. The 
crooked, narrow, cobble-stone streets with their 
many landmarks make us think we have stepped 
back several centuries and are living over again 
the thrilling days of ’76 and earlier events. 

I had looked forward so long to making this 
literary and historic pilgrimage to New Eng- 
land, that I felt as though I were on familiar 
ground. Faneuil Hall and Old South Church 
became the scenes of fiery meetings. The Old 
State House, now a museum of antiquity, 
breathed the past from every crevice. 

In the square which it faces, the romantic 
pirate, Captain Kidd, was searched, before he 
was marched off to the old prison in Court 
Street. From that same prison came Hester 
Prim, her baby in her arms, to the stocked and 
pillorized square of colonial days to be branded 
by the Scarlet Letter, which should forever re- 
mind her of her sin. 

In this same square, scene of the Boston 
Massacre, a jubilant and excited multitude first 
heard the Declaration of Independence read from 
the balcony of the Old State House. 

Within this old building are many reminders 
of the past—the table which James Otis struck 
in opposing the Writs of Assistance, by declar- 
ing to the British authorities, “Every man’s 
home is his castle.” Here are Franklin’s print- 
ing press, and models of old ships, that make us 
realize how great a punishment the British im- 
posed on old Boston when they closed its port. 

We passed the sites of 
Franklin’s early life—his 
birthplace; the print shop 
where the Boston Cur- 
rant, in spite of author- 
ity, published the peoples 
wrongs, the site of the 
old Latin School, now 
marked by a fine monu- 
ment of him. 

After carefully picking 
my way through the nar- 
row streets, I reached 


New England Pilgrimage 


Erna M. FINK 
Teacher of English 
Whittier Union High School 


Faneuil Hall, built as a market in colonial times 
and still used for that purpose in the wholesale 
district of Boston. It is a rather imposing red- 
brick structure surmounted by a grasshopper 
weather-vane, still turning in the breeze. I was 
told that once or twice during a storm, the 
grasshopper had hopped off his perch, but there 
he is today to remind us of the spirited meet- 
ings, especially on the tea question, that took 
place under this roof. 


ROM here through narrow lanes of Bos- 

ton’s little Italy it is but a short distance 
to the colonial home of Paul Revere, now re- 
stored as a landmark, and then to the Old North 
Church, where the lantern was hung that gave 
the signal for his famous ride and the subse- 
quent encounters at Lexington and Concord. 


I saw aristocratic Boston of the 19th century 
ride in their broughams up fashionable Beacon 
Street or take an afternoon stroll through the 
Common and Public Gardens bordering on the 
present day shopping district. Here the latest 
“frills and furbelows” are as decidedly a con- 
trast to the plain black of puritan days as the 
cow-pasture of that day is to this favorite park 
where it is pleasant to linger. 

Copley Square belongs to modern Boston. 
The New South Church, where the aristocracy 
worship, has lost the stern simplicity of the Old 
South Church of puritan days. After all, hu- 
manity loves beauty! Trinity Church, across the 
square, is another evidence of this. Its ornate 
Romanesque exterior and beautiful stained-glass 
windows, the work of LaFarge, William Morris, 

and Burne Jones, gives 
it the rich and storied 
splendor of old world ca- 
thedrals. 

This church was built 
by Phillip Brooks. The 
bronze study by _ St. 
Gauden, showing Christ 
touching this man’s 
shoulder, is a fitting me- 
morial to an_ inspiring 
preacher who was a 
friend to all humanity 
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and a broadening influence to the Boston of his 
day. 


O see Copley Square in its entirety one 

must visit the beautiful Boston Library. Its 
French bronze doors with their apt allegorical 
figures and inscriptions make us realize that we 
are entering a treasure house of thought. It is 
rich not only in books but also in art. In the 
rotunda are the delicately colored Chevannes; 
on the fifth floor, the better known Sargent’s 
Prophets; and in a fitting setting above dark 
high wainscoted walls in the delivery room, giv- 
ing the effect of some great medieval castle hall; 
Abbey’s impressive, colorful cycle of Sir Gala- 
had’s search for the Holy Grail. 


Some one said to me when I attempted to find 
my way through the crooked intricacies of Bos- 
ton’s streets, “If you get lost come back to 
Park Street station, Boston’s traffic hub, and 
start all over again.” From here by subway, in 
the twinkling of an eye, I reached the Harvard 
Campus. It is not a beautiful campus, but it is 
rich in learning. We might spend years here 
in the various museums improving our minds 
without ever entering a classroom. 


I Go to Harvard 


But time was precious. A look at the fas- 
cinating manuscripts in the Treasure Room of 
the Widemer Library, a visit to Memorial Hall, 
and Sander’s Theater to see the beautiful stained 
glass windows; on to the Semitic Museum with 
its Bible interest, and last, but far from least, a 
visit to the Agassiz Museum, where I marveled 
long at the famous exhibit of Blashka’s glass 
flowers. Here are nearly a thousand specimens 
so true to life that I had to see one shattered to 
believe they were made of glass and were not the 
natural flowers. They impressed me more than 
anything else on the campus. 


EXINGTON and Concord and we are on 

the road with the minute men. Innumerable 
landmarks point the way—Monroe Tavern, the 
Hancock Clark House, where Samuel Adams 
and John Hancock, upon whose head a bounty 
had been placed, were awakened by Paul Revere; 
and the Antiquarian House at Concord, a mu- 
seum that holds among its historic relics the 
simple furnishings of Thoreau’s cottage at 
Walden Lake. From the Old Manse, where 
Emerson was born and where Hawthorne wrote 
“Mosses from an Old Manse,” we catch a 
glimpse of the Old North Bridge where the first 
encounter ended. 


Concord has many a fine old New England 


home shaded by stately elms. Such a one is 
Wayside, the childhood home of Louise M. 
Alcott where the Little Women played Pil- 
grim’s Progress on the stairway. It was pur- 
chased by Hawthorne, who wrote many of his 
best known works in its attic, away from all 
disturbance. It next passed into the possession 
of Mrs. Sidney, author of the popular “Little 
Pepper” stories and is today kept by this lady’s 
daughter, who treasures all its literary associa- 
tions. 


Reminders of the Little Women 


Orchard House next door is far better known 
as the Alcott house. It is full of reminders of 
the Little Women. Here is Amy’s room, walls 
covered with sketches; Jo’s room with its dec- 
orated window frames and Louise’s simple desk 
where she did her writing. Downstairs are a 
room filled with costumes, used in the thrilling 
theatricals, and the old-fashioned parlor, where 
Bronson Alcott, the father, organized the Trans- 
cendebtal School of philosophy with Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Hawthorne as its shining lights. 


Close at hand is Emerson’s home. During his 
life time, how many feet had worn a path to his 
door to catch the inspiration of his personality! 
Since his death, how many more have worn a 
path to look into his study and carry away some 
of the quiet faith of the great seer! 


Great souls once lived together at Concord! 
Today they sleep together in the quiet little 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery—Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, 
Louise Alcott. 


Bronson and 


Oo; to Marblehead with its rocky headlands, 


yachts, fishing dories, quaint narrow 
streets, and quainter houses of which Skipper 
Ireson’s of Whittier’s poem is one! The Spirit 
of ’76, hung in the Town Hell, reminds us that 
literature and history move hand in hand. 

No trip to New England would be quite com- 
plete without a trip to Plymouth, settlement of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Here is the famous Ply- 
mouth Rock, carefully guarded; the impressive 
Pilgrim Monument; the site of Governor Brad- 
ford’s home; and Pilgrim Hall, containing among 
other relics, Peregrin’s cradle and Priscilla Mul- 
lin’s spinning wheel. 

After such strenuous sight-seeing in and about 
Boston, it was pleasant to ride through the 
gentle, friendly Berkshire Hills, to reflect upon 
all we had seen and to enjoy the ever-fascinating 
and varied New England country-side. A home- 
stead here, a forest-covered hillside there, a flock 
of sheep on a slope, a meandering, wooded 
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; ‘In the Heart of \:: 
San Francisco” 


MORE THAN A PHRASE! 


Whether you come for enjoyment 
or for business, you'll find it wise 
to stay at The Palace Hotel—truly 
in the heart of San Francisco. 
Within four blocks are the major- 
ity of theatres, shops, banks (head 
offices), wholesale dati, importers, 
and security firms. 

Besides, The Palace is deep in the 
hearts of San Franciscans, who 
enjoy its modernity, its traditions, 
its gaiety, its fine food. No wonder 
wise travelers choose The Palace! 


600 Rooms, each with Bath. 
Rates from $3 (single) upward. 


Che PALACE HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Archibald H. Price, Manager 


THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


LOS ANGELES 
Fifteen hundred rooms, all with baths. Five 


restaurants with new low rates. Most central 
location. Situated between two beautiful parks. 


SPECIAL LOW ROOM RATES FOR TEACHERS 


Show your C. T. A. membership card when registering 








stream with a patch of blue spikenard, a quiet 
pool white with water lilies—always an inviting 
pastoral suggestion. 

There was an aspect of beauty in the green 
grass plots where Queen Ann’s lace and blue 
chicory grew at will and great old trees cast a 
welcome shade, that made one feel that these 
homesteads had been beloved homes for years 
past and would continue to be beloved homes 
for years to come. 


* * * 


Teachers Tour Orient 


PARTY of twenty, including several 

Southern California school-teachers, re- 
turned to Los Angeles in September, after a 
60-day tour of the Orient, during which they 
visited Japan, China, the Philippines, Manchu- 
kuo, and Korea. 

This party was under the direction of D. F. 
Robertson Travel Bureau of Los Angeles, with 
Dr. Roy L. Smith of Los Angeles and his son 
Frank E. Smith, in charge. 


* * ~ 


California Names 


ALIFORNIA Names—Their History and 

Meaning, is an interesting and valuable 
pamphlet issued by the American Trust Com- 
pany. The author, Thomas P. Brown of the 
Press Club of San Francisco, is a veteran Cali- 
fornia publicity man and intimately familiar 
with California history. 

This excellent booklet is compiled from au- 
thoritative sources. It gives the correct pro- 
nunciation and origin or meaning of 200 Cali- 
fornia place names. It is useful to teachers of 
California history and geography and all others 
interested in California nomenclature. 


HOTEL WHITCOMB 


(At Civic Center) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Single room without bath 
Double room without bath 
Single room with bath 

Double room with bath $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 


DINING ROOM ®@ COFFEE TAVERN 


GARAGE UNDER SAME ROOF 


James Woods, Pres. Ernest Drury, Mgr 
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A School of Nature Study 


DwicHt BenteL, San Jose State Teachers College 


CURIOUS bug is the doodle-bug. One 

might not suspect it, to see him pinned to 
a card in the laboratory over the label “Hespero- 
leon Quadripunctatus, or common ant-lion.” But 
a doodle-bug at the bottom of his funnel-shaped 
pit in the sand—a live, kicking doodle-bug who 
goes through life hind-end to, and comes when 
he is called—is a phenomenon of compelling fas- 
cination. Measured in terms of small-boy atten- 
tion-hours, he is surpassed in interest value only 
by circus parades and fire-engines. 


This is not a story about doodle-bugs. The 
doodle-bug enters the picture only to illustrate a 
simple educational truth, all too frequently over- 
looked ... that a dead specimen in the laboratory 
is not nearly so interesting nor so stimulating to 
the average student as a live specimen, “on the 
loose” and going places under its own power in 
its own natural environment, be it bug, bird, or 
bullfrog. 


That, pedagogically at least, a doodle-bug in 
the bush is worth two in the laboratory. And 
that great possibilities lie in bringing students 
into contact with living forms of nature in the 
great out-of-doors, rather than to classrooms and 
laboratories where dead 
available for study. 


All of which serves to introduce a modern 
trend in education, the “back-to-nature’” move- 


only specimens are 





People of all ages, from children to old folks, vastly enjoy explor- 
ing the rich and varied seashore life displayed along California’s 
superb beaches at ebb-tide 
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ment in nature study; and a new but flourishing 
out-door school, the West Coast School of Na- 
ture-Study, which is forwarding this movement 
on the Pacific Coast. 

The School is conducted by the science depart- 
ment of the San Jose State Teachers College. 
In purpose the School is similar to several like 
educational ventures throughout the United 
States; it aims to meet the need for better-quali- 
fied teachers of natural history by supplement- 
ing the usual classroom and laboratory instruc- 
tion with actual outdoor experience. 

In methods employed to achieve this end. 
however, it is unique. For whereas most out- 
door nature schools have adopted a fixed loca- 
tion, and installed more or less extensive housing 
facilies and equipment, the West Coast School 
has no permanent location, and wanders at will 
from place to place. It claims no home more 
definite than “nature’s great out-of-doors,” and 
only such equipment as may be conveniently 
transferred from one wilderness location to an- 
other. 

The advantages of such a method are apparent. 
Students may and do return year after year for 
the summer session without covering the same 
ground or repeating the same material. In 1931, 
the first year of its existence, the school was 
held at Big Basin, a California State Park, in the 
Santa Cruz mountains. The following year the 
school went to Asilomar on the Monterey Pen- 
insula, a site ideally located for the study of 
both land and marine life, and one of the most 
picturesque sections of the Pacific coastline. 

In 1933 the school convened in 
the high Sierras, at Sequoia Na- 
tional Park. This year the reg- 
ular two-weeks period was ex- 
tended to three, and the time was 
divided between Big Bear Lake 
in the San Bernardino mountains, 
and the world-famous Lake Ta- 
hoe in the Sierras. 

A distinct advantage of this 
wandering school is the delight- 
ful informality which results from 
its very homelessness. Without 
halls or classrooms, it becomes a 
true vacation school for the 
teacher or prospective 
who expects to escape the class- 
room during the vacation period. 
Recreation and study are com- 
bined under ideal conditions. 

There is nothing complicated 
about attending the School. 
There’s the matter of filling out a 
blank to insure that accommoda- 


teacher 
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A New Book 


An Additional Title to the Western 
Nature Science Series 


Earth and Sky Trails 


FREDERICK H. SHACKELFORD 


Supervisor of Elementary Science 


City Schools, Pasadena, California 
« 
List Price $1.00, net 80 cents 
a 
A book to charm children into an 
appreciation and understanding of the 
wonders and beauties of the land in 
which they live. 


A book that delightfully tells the 
story of the earth's origin and develop- 
ment, of its moods, and of those things 
that lie out beyond it in space. 


The author deals exclusively with the 
science of the Pacific Slope. Illustrated 
by many wonderful photographs. 224 
pages. Built to be used in the middle 
grades with language and phraseology 
that the pupils may understand. 


1. WHEN THE EARTH WAS YOUNG 
Il. HOW THE BABY EARTH GREW UP 
Ill. MOTHER NATURE'S MIXING BOWL 
IV. THE CHANGING EARTH 
V. THE TREMBLING EARTH 
VI. HOW THE EARTH BEHAVES 
Vil. THE SUN'S HELPER—AIR 
Vill. A FAITHFUL SERVANT 
IX. MAGIC DOORWAYS—TELESCOPES 
X. CHILDREN OF THE SUN—THE PLANETS 
Xl. FATHER OF ALL—THE SUN 
XIl. A FAITHFUL ATTENDANT—THE MOON 
XIll. STRANGE CHILDREN OF THE SUN— 
METEORS AND COMETS 
XIV. WHEN THE SUN AND MOON PLAY 
HIDE-AND-SEEK 
XV. THE FAR-OFF STARS 


Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company 


609 Mission St., SanFrancisco, California 
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tions will be fixed and ready in advance; and of 
appearance at the appointed time dressed in 
comfortable outdoor clothes. That’s all. There 
follows a two-weeks period of intensive nature 
study, under the direction of highly trained and 
competent instructors, all specialists in particular 
phases of nature, that definitely refutes an old 
and time-worn statement about there being “no 
royal road to learning.” “Study” consists of 
soaking-in nature lore? “Going to school” is 
merely reveling in the beautiful out-of-doors. 

College credit for this work, at the rate of 
two units per week, is allowed by the San Jose 
State Teachers College to all who meet college 
entrance requirements. The School was organ- 
ized primarily for the purpose of training teach- 
ers. It was soon found, however, that the .plan 
appealed to amateur nature lovers as well, with 
the result that the teacher group is augmented 
by business and professional people who recog- 
nize and appreciate the rare opportunity of walk- 
ing nature’s trails with competent and interesting 
guides; who realize that “to understand what 
you see in nature is indeed to gain one of the 
greatest resources in life.” 

ea * * 


The Costume Cycle 


Davip STERLING PRESTON 
Western Costume Company, Hollywood 


OST everyone, sometime in life, wants to 

dress up in costume. Years ago I recall 
the family friends visiting us and before the day 
had passed we held a charade. Out from the 
trunks and chests came the “hour-glass” dresses, 
shawls, feathered fans, top hats and canes. 

The Western Costume Company in these many 
years of furnishing thousands upon thousands 
of costumes for Hollywood’s motion picture stu- 
dies, for many operas, school and university 
plays and operettas, has acquired the largest 
wardrobe on the face of the globe. To enumer- 
ate the stock of costumes and properties would 
require many pages. 

The Research Library, containing thousands of 
priceless books with illustrations and informa- 
tion relative to costumes for any period in world 
history, is the first contact in building up a pro- 
duction. 

Such colorful screen and stage entertainments 
as Cavalcade, Treasure Island, The Marquise, The 
Connecticut Yankee, and The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street, are examples of productions fur- 
nished with Western Costume Company ward- 
robe. 

And now with the early period pictures of 
Dicken’s “Great Expectations” ... “David Cop- 
perfield’” and other fine plays arranged for 
screen release we are most assuredly in the 
costume cycle. 

Dramatic instructors and their student classes 
are invited each Saturday to visit the Western 
Costume Company. Arrangements may be made 


by appointment one week in advance. 
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““THE WORLD’*S LARGEST COSTUMERS'*' 


COSTUME 
Plays and Operettas 


. . . This season let the dramatic talents of your 
students make their debut in COSTUME PLAYS 
AND OPERETTAS. 


Special SCHOOL RATES effective NOW! | 


Make use of our Research and Advisory de- 
partments. There is no charge for this service. 


"Absolutely correct COSTUMES for any period in world history. If we 
don't have it... we make it!"’ 





PD ne eee 


Your inquiry will have our prompt attention. 


5335 WESTERN COSTUME CO, Hollywood 


Me lro a California 
pene COSTUMERS TO HOLLYWOOD'S GREAT MOTION PiCTuRE stupios HO-1451 








Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Univer- 
sities to make impartial 
investigations of their 
products. Results of such 
research form the basis of 
our advertising. What you 
read over our signature 
about chewing gum, you 
can believe. 

The National 
Association of Chewing 
Gum Manufacturers. 














WERE you ever told why you should 
chew your crusts other than to make 
your hair curly? A lovely smile from 
attractive teeth is as endearing as 
curls! Besides, to tell children crusts 
help them have beautiful teeth is the 
| truth. It is the chewing that is impor- 
| tant. That is why chewing gum is 


| THINK BACK 
whew good for teeth... There is a Reason, a 
| you Time and a Place for chewing gum. 


Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime 
oo | Are: Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Per- 
sonal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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The Home of William Brown Ide J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff 


ILLIAM B. IDE was the first and only President of the Bear Flag Republic 

of California. Overlooking the beautiful Sacramento River, a mile north of Red 

Bluff, stands an old adobe which is linked with historic events of the early Ameri- 
can period of this state. It was the home of William Ide during a most momentous period 
of California history. The building is almost 90 years old, but it still well-preserved and is 
now occupied by George Sutton and family as a farm home. 


In 1845 there came to California a man destined to be one of the foremost 


in the 
events which soon followed his arrival. 


This was William Brown Ide who arrived with 
his wife and several children at Sutter’s Fort. There he met Peter Lassen who persuaded 
him to go to Lassen’s Ranch near Vina. Ide worked there for him as a builder. Shortly 
thereafter Ide worked near the present town of Tehama. It was while there that he 
prepared for the erection of the house mentioned which was built early in 1846. 


Soon came John C. Fremont. Along with others of the scattered valley settlers, Ide 
joined the forces of the Pathfinder. While he was away the family lived in the adobe, 
which we are told was occupied before being completely dry. 

The site of the home is a commanding one. Hard by was established one of the first 
ferries on the upper Sacramento. This was known as the Ide Ferry. 
some years by William H. Ide, son of the Bear Flag hero. 

The walls of the residence are almost two feet thick and here and there are beginning 
to crack. Unless some repairs are soon made, it will not be long before it will not be 
suitable for living purposes. It should be acquired by California as a State Monument. 


It was operated for 


DE deserves greater attention than has been given him. His grave is unknown, as he 
lies in the old deserted Monroeville cemetery, long overgrown by a wheat-field. As 
President of the Bear Flag Republic, as well as one of the pioneer officials of Colusa 


County, he is worthy of greater honor than has been accorded him in the past. 
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California Landmarks 


Radio Talk Sponsored by Daughters of the 
American Revolution, San Diego 


ALBERT V. MAYRHOFER, President 


California State Historical Assoctation,San Diego 


ROM time immemorial mankind has loved 

its reminders of the past. Even the most 
barbaric races have their shrines, their places of 
reunion, their landmarks. In the South Sea 
Islands, in Africa, in Asia, in the frozen north, 
the uncivilized have their places of remembrance, 
and civilized man has gone infinitely further. 


Religions have their sacred landmarks; nations 
cherish their own, and the smallest communities 
have theirs. The Mohammedan has his Kaaba 
Stone, his Mecca and his temples. The Jew 
turns with yearning to the landmarks that mark 
his sacred history of over 6000 years. The 
Buddhist and the Confucian have kept their 
landmarks for other thousands of years. The 
Christian religion has its sacred shrines and 
landmarks, not only in the Holy Land, but 
wherever the gospel has been preached or the 
blood of martyrs shed. 


And it is because of this instinct in the hu- 
man heart to remind itself of former events 
through inanimate objects that keep the story 
better even than the written word, that our own 
San Diego is rich in landmarks and that our 
people of Southern California trace the beauties 
and the glories of our history in the mute ever- 
lasting reminders that are seen in 
every corner of this favored land. 


To the San Diegan, what is Point 
Loma but an eternal reminder of 
Father Serra and the faith that led 
him to devote his life to the sav- 
ages he found on this upper Pacific 
Coast? What does Old Town, per- 
haps our richest landmark, mean 
to the resident and the visitor outside of the 
visions it conjures up of former days and former 
glories—the land of the first discoveries, the 
offering of the first prayers to the God of Chris- 
tianity, the starting of civilization, the founda- 
tion of what we now know and love as the great 
state of California? What is our loved old Mis- 
sion except a landmark in that rich progress of 
California from barbarism to civilization—a 
landmark covered with sacred memories, sancti- 
fied by the blood of martyrs and made an im- 
perishable part of the record of history? 


To show how valuable are landmarks let me 
tell you how our own present era is linked to the 
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past for nearly 500 years. We start with our 
landmarks of the American occupation of South- 
ern California—our battlefields, our old stage 
houses, our ancient buildings. From then we 
hark back to the days of the Missions, the Presidio 
Hill, of Serra. Then into Lower California with 
its landmarks of the early Jesuit, Dominican 
and Franciscan missionary work. We go to 
Yuma, and from Yuma to Tucson, and from 
Tucson to Sonora, Mexico, to Guadalajara, to 
Mexico City, to Columbus, to Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 


What a glorious review: Guided by our land- 
marks we speed in fancy and, if we want to do 
it, in actual fact from our San Diego of 1934 to 
the Spain that saw in 1492 three little ships set 
ting forth over an uncharted ocean on the great- 
est voyage of discovery in the history of the 
world, and we see ourselves tied back to those 
days as heirs of their glory and their romance. 


N this little talk, then, I ask my hearers to 

remember and to cherish our landmarks. We 
have them not only in San Diego in profusion, 
but all throughout the great southwest—land- 
marks that speak steadily of the blood and tears, 
the exertion and love, that have given us today 
the civilization that we enjoy. 


And let us remember that, unlike most land- 
marks in the world, ours are landmarks of affec- 
tion, and sacrifice, and beauty. Our landmarks 
are not landmarks of strife and cruelty, of op- 
pression and death. They are landmarks of the 
love of God and man. They are landmarks that 
call to us in the accents of good 
rather than of evil. They do not 
mark for us the path of conquerors 
with dripping swords, but rather 
of the gentle admonitions of the 
gospel and the loving leadership of 
the Savior of men. 


With better right than almost 
all other sons of men we can say 
our landmarks are landmarks of the greatest 
history that men can claim—a history of uplift, 
of the understanding heart, of the conscience 
attuned to the love of God. And where those 
landmarks stand we too can stand in thankful- 
ness and with an exalted spirit because in them 
we find reminders of the conquest not of blood 
and iron but of love and kindness—the con- 
quest of the crusader who with sweetness and 
a cross has brought his countless thousands to 
the eternal peace of God. 


Presented over Station KFSD, San Diego. 
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Makes classes more interested, simplifies your 
work, saves your time. Entirely new in plan 
—following modern functional method— 
shows use of subjects and describes them in 
fascinating narrative form. Includes Ready 
Reference Fact Book, and a Study Guide 
Volume. Prepared by 200 eminent educators. 
Winnetka mental age text test proves it most 
comprehensible set for children. Graphic and 
absorbing to children from 4 to 14. 
* * * 

HILDREN read Britannica Jr. for sheer pleasure 
C and they learn while they read. It makes dull 
facts inspiring, hard problems thrilling, a complete 
comprehension of life and the world easier. Every 
subject is covered adequately, every statement is 
accurate. For the first time a great work of this 
kind is prepared by highest authorities in the en- 
cyclopaedic field using the approved modern func- 
tional method. 


LOOK AT THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


Ready Reference Fact Volume. This volume 

offers important information on 20,000 subjects 
with 50,000 references to where further information 
may be found in the set. 

Study Guide Volume. A step-by-step, year- 

by-year home course of mental stimulation and 
development. Teachers can now direct children’s 
mental training background easily under the guid- 
ing hand of Mr. Frederick L. Redefer and 20 other 


prominent educators. (, 
¢ 
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4 Entirely New—Not an Abridgment. Although 
edited and published by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
ica with all its authority and experience, the 








3 Graphic Picturizations. 

Fascinating end-papers, 24 of 
them, in color. Twelve are illus- 
trated maps and twelve show 
complete picture plans and in- 
structions on how to make beau- 
tiful and useful things. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


A GREAT NEW 


EDUCATIONAL AID 


BRITANNICA <Js. 


Edited and published by Encyclopaedia Britannica—not an abridgment, not a single line taken from the adult work 


resemblance ends there. Not a 
single sentence is taken from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


5 Handsome Bindings. 
Novel Container—Even 
the bindings are a compelling 
invitation to sit right down 
and read Britannica Jr. They 
are washable and durable and 
come in red or blue. 
6 Surprisingly Low Price 
—Monthly Payments. 
Paper and bindings were con- 
tracted for at 1933 figures, 
making present prices of Bri- 
tannica Jr. surprisingly low. 
Small initial payment and rea- 
sonable monthly terms. 


GIVE YOUR PUPILS THE CHANCE THAT 
OTHERS HAVE 


You will want to recommend that Britannica Jr. 
be added to your classroom library. You will want 
to recommend it to parents. Consider it for your 
own use! Here is your opportunity to help children 
in your care to progress. Investigate at once! Send 
coupon for 24-page book describing Britannica Jr., 
with specimen pages. 

ee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 14b-10 | 


681 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: I’ve just read about BRITANNICA 
Jr. I'm interested. Without obligation, tell 
me more. I 


Name 
Address 


I 

I 

City. i 
I 
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County. 


Do you own Encyclopaedia Britannica? 
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October Survey 


Roy W. CLoup 


many changes in the administrative field 
of public education in California. State Super- 
intendent Vierling Kersey was elected over his 
two opponents by a sizeable majority. 


"ian primary elections, August 28, marked 


In sixteen counties changes have already been 
made certain by the election. In addition to these, 
ten incumbent superintendents will be required 
to recampaign for the November election. This 
is probably as great a turnover in county super- 
intendents as has ever been noted in California. 
At least in relatively recent years, no such num- 
bers have gone from the county school offices. 
While several were not candidates for re-elec- 
tion, some of the most favorably known super- 
intendents in California were not returned by 
the electors. 


As ‘one who was himself a county superinten- 
dent for 18 years, the writer remembers the 


pleasant association in conventions and educa- 
tional gatherings with practically all of those 
who will seek other lines of occupation after 
January 1. 


The ten incumbents who find it necessary to 
combat opposition are among the most efficient 
of the county superintendents. Those who, for 
the first time will assume the office of county 
superintendent after January 1, include some ex- 
ceedingly fine school executives who have made 
education their life work. 


It has not been our pleasure to meet all of 
the newly elected superintendents but to all of 
those who will be in charge of the schools of 
California during the coming four years, we ex- 
tend our heartiest good will and take this means 
of expressing to them the wish that their service 
will be most happy and useful and the hope that 
California Teachers Association may be of help 
to them and to the counties they represent. 

The following list shows the superintendents 
who were elected at the primaries and those 
who are still seeking election in November: 


COUNTY CANDIDATES 

Alameda . -_D. E. Martin 

Alpine ..... Eugenia M. Bruns 

Amador . ..Wallace Wilson 

Butte .-... J. E. Partridge Howard C. Strode 
Calaveras ...Charles Schwoerer 

Colusa . -Mrs. Sadie V. Ash 

Contra Costa . ..B. S. Wilson 

Del Norte . Joseph Hamilton 

El Dorado E. J. Fitzgerald Juanita H. Emmerson 
Fresno Clarence W. Edwards Walter J. Martin 
Glenn ._E. P. Mapes 

Humboldt .....Robert A. Bugbee 

TOU, o ossncccinciicxcotcasapeencrtudeensetinanl Cc. B. Collins 

Inyo .. _Mrs. Ada W. Robinson 

Kern ..Herbert Healy 

Kings ..J, E. Meadows 

Lake ..Minerva Ferguson 

Lassen ..Jessie B. Madison Wallace C. Mass 


Los Angeles ..A. R. Clifton 


H. L. Rowe 
George Kendall 
Elsie McGovern 


PON eben caccapentceiniebedeashee J. M. Moon 

Marin ..3. Edna Maguire 
Mariposa -_Lottie J. Wegener 
Mendocino John W. Taylor 
Merced ..C. S. Weaver 
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A Call for United Action 


T 


WILLarD E. Givens, President, California Teachers Association 


its youth for citizenship. What is the chief interest of the people of 


W HAT is the chief function of the State of California? The training of 
this state? Their children. 


Amendment Eleven on the November ballot, which calls for the reorganization 
of the State Department of Education, will help California to train better its young 
citizens and to bring the schools of the state closer to the people. Amendment 
Eleven takes from the Governor the power to appoint a State Board of Education 
and gives to the people the opportunity to elect their State Board of Education. 
The fathers and mothers whose children attend the public schools and who raise 
the funds for operating the schools, under this amendment will elect the State 
Board of Education that determines the policies of the schools which their chil- 
dren attend. 


Amendment Eleven provides for a Board of ten, elected for a ten-year period 
by the people throughout the entire state. The members of this Board serve with- 
out salary. Each member is elected from two adjoining Congressional districts. 
Serving without salary guarantees individual members on the State Board of 
Education who are interested in the service which they can render to children. 
Being elected for a ten-year period guarantees that sound policies once established 
will continue in force and not be constantly disrupted by changes in the personnel 
of the Board. 


The children of California are entitled to the best educational opportunities 
that can be given them. The best future interests of the state demand that this 
be done. The children cannot be best served educationally until the State Depart- 
ment of Education is unified and made responsive to the people. Make it possible 
for the people of California to elect their State Board of Education and give that 
Board the power to select the State Director of Education and to determine the 
policies that govern the schools. 


The cry is already raised by interested individuals that if we have an elected 
State Board of Education members of that Board will be elected by interested 
groups and organizations. This is an insult to the intelligence of the electorate 
of California. The fathers, mothers, and teachers of children can and will elect 
outstanding civic leaders who are interested in the welfare of children and the 
future progress of our state. 


Amendment Eleven enables the voters to elect their own State Board of Edu- 
cation and gives to the people direct control of school affairs. Through Amend- 
ment Eleven the State Board of Education will select the Director of Education 
in the same manner in which city and district superintendents are now selected 
by local boards of education. Amendment Eleven imposes no additional expense 
upon the taxpayers. It gives every district in the state—large and small, rural 
and city—equal representation on the State Board of Education. Amendment 
Eleven guarantees a unified and harmonious State Department of Education. It 
separates the state school system from state politics. 
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How We Began 


Origin of C. T. A. Northern Section 
J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff 





N the early spring of 1897, half-a-dozen men 

met in the office of O. E. Graves, then county 
superintendent of Tehama County, and started 
a movement which resulted in the Northern 
Section of the State Teachers Association. Pres- 
ent at that meeting were Messrs. Graves, Stout 
(County Superintendent of Butte), Kline (Sup- 
erintendent of Sutter), P. L. Tople and R. E. 
Bevans of Butte County, and the writer, then 
principal of Tehama School. 

It was decided to conduct a sort of summer 
school at Shasta Retreat where for a week 
teachers might combine study with pleasure. 
G. H. Stout was chosen temporary chairman of 
the newly-born organization; O. E. Graves was 
made treasurer; G. C. Kline was made secretary; 
and the writer was selected to serve as railway 
secretary to obtain concessions for travel to the 
meeting. A membership fee of $1 was adopted. 
It was voted to meet in August. 

About 475 memberships were sold during the 
summer. During the latter part of August the 
session was held at the Retreat. It was a de- 
lightful week. Mornings were spent at lectures. 
After noon out-door hikes and such took up the 
time. Evenings were spent about camp-fires, 
where stories were told with one short address. 

The chief speakers, or instructors, of the week 
were E. H. Griggs of Stanford, Thomas P. 
Bailey and George C. Edwards of University of 
California, and E. N. Henderson of Chico Nor- 
mal. These gave daily talks along their line and 
these addresses were greatly enjoyed. We still 
recall especially the series given by Professor 
Edwards. Afternoons there was usually a trip 


to Soda Springs. One took sugar, another 
lemons, and then how that soda water would 


fizz! 

Of those who attended this first session and 
who continued year after year down to now as 
members, we feel sure that the writer is the only 
one left. For years Charles Camper was the 
second but now he has gone and we are alone. 

Of the men mentioned as sponsors, as far as 
we know, all except the writer have passed on 
to that Higher School. Miss Kate Ames, then 
county superintendent of Napa, was one of those 
who attended the first gathering and she was 
elected secretary for the next year. G. H. Stout 
was chosen president, and Mrs. M. E. Ditmar, 
county superintendent of Shasta, was elected 
treasurer. The lecturers of the week did not 


receive any princely sum, as the new treasury 
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did not have a large sum after paying the inci- 
dental expenses. 

A second meeting was held at Shasta Retreat 
the next summer, but it was attended by even a 
smaller number, so it was voted to change the 
order and give up the idea of a summer study 
course, and hold regular conventions in larger 
centers of the valley, so that same December 
the third meeting was held in Chico with C. M. 
Ritter as president. 


* * * 


California's Calling You 


ANNA IRENE JENKINS, Los Angeles City Schools 


W HERE the butterflies and linnets 
Are forever on the wing; 
Where the lupins and the poppies 
Flaunt their petals in the Spring; 
Where, above the fertile valleys, 
Snowcapped mountains crown the view ; 
Here is sunny California 
With her smiling skies of blue! 


Here the children of all races 
Play together in the sun, 
Here the nation’s fate is molded 
By the friendships thus begun ; 
Here the God on High must rule us; 
Here His teachings hold full sway ; 
E’er His peace may bind the nations 
With the love that bides for aye! 


California calls to service 
You and me, by night, by day, 
That these children of all races 
May be guided in His way; 
Learn to know Him and to love Him; 
Tis the challenge of the land; 
California’s wealth and beauty 
Are rich gifts from God’s own hand! 


California, California! 
You have loved her sunny hours! 
California, California! 
Loved her birds, her trees, her flowers, 
Loved her seashore and her mountains, 
E’en her fogs of silver hue; 
Hear the call of California— 
God, Himself is calling you! 
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Twenty-three Propositions Before Voters 


ALIFORNIA voters will be faced by 23 propositions on the November ballot, in 
addition to the array of candidates. These are inciusive of the $24,000,000 unem- 
ployment relief bond issue which was passed by the legislature. 


Secretary of State Frank C. Jordan announced the full list of bond acts, constitutional 
amendments and concurrent resolutions to be voted on. 


Veteran Home Bonds. Fixed at the discretion 
of the secretary of state, the $30,000,000 veterans 
home and farm purchase bond issue will occupy 
the position of 1 on the ballot. 


The $24,000,000 unemployment bond issue is 23. 
The other proposals are: 


2. Constitutional amendment 
sale and consumption 
restaurants. 


the 
and 


permitting 
of liquor in hotels 


3. Constitutional amendment providing for 


the election and appointment of judges to the 
appellate and supreme courts. 
4. Constitutional amendment making the 


attorney general the state’s chief law enforce- 


ment officer. 

5. Constitutional amendment giving trial 
court judges the right to comment on the failure 
of the defendant to testify. 


6. Constitutional amendment 
pleadings by defendant before a 
magistrate. 


relating to 
committing 
7. Constitutional amendment to regulate civil 
service. 

8 Assembly concurrent resolution on the 
question of whether the governor shall call a 
convention to draft a new state constitution. 


9 Chiropractic Act initiative. 


10. Constitutional amendment requiring the fil- 
ing of all state claims with the controller. Vote 
NO. 


11. Consitutional amendment making 


the State Board of Education elective. 
Vote YES. 


2. Constitutional amendment fixing interest 
rates. 
13. Constitutional amendment providing for 


local option in California. 


14. Constitutional amendment revising method 
of electing judges in counties with more than 
1,500,000 population. 

15. Constitutional amendment providing for 
the election of superior court judges by districts 
in counties of more than 1,000,000 population. 

16. Constitutional amendment declaring legis- 
lature shall provide for establishing a municipal 
court in any chartered city of more than 40,000 
population. 

17. Initiative creating the Naturopathic Asso- 
ciation to regulate the profession. 

18. Constitutional 
of water resources. 


amendment on the control 


19. Constitutional amendment limiting in- 
debtedness to be contracted by legislature to 
$300,000, and setting forty years the limit of re- 
tirement period. 


20. Constitutional amendment permitting 
cities to own stock in mutual water companies. 


21. Constitutional amendment relating to em- 
inent domain proceedings. 


22. Constitutional amendment permitting po- 
litical subdivisions to join in the exercise of 
common functions. 


Kindergarten Quotations 


Mrs. Eucenta WeEst Jones, President, Kinder- 
garten-Primary Department, National Edu- 
cation Association; Kindergarten, 

Los Angeles City Schools 


HARACTER constantly realizing itself 
es in practical citizenship in community life, 
in complete living—Frances Parker. 

A teacher is a leader, chairman, chief interloc- 
utor, coach, umpire, task-master, guide, or 
friend, as occasion may require.—Hosic. 


Children entering school leave a smaller so- 
cial group of the family for the larger group of 
the school—they must learn to adjust them- 
selves to these. 


Toys and playthings are used a great deal in 
kindergarten—and somewhat in the earlier 
grades to help children express their experiences 
and ideas in dramatic play. Only those which 
stir the imagination and lead to creative or con- 
structive play should be chosen. Elaborate me- 
chanical toys have no permanent place in school. 
—Knox. 


Something worth knowing: If you line clay 
bowls with paraffin the water won’t soak through. 
If you shellac the paper in crayolas before you 
use them they won’t break easily. 


* * * 


ATIONAL Education Association Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion is holding a Western conference in Oakland 


on November 5 and in Los Angeles on Novem- 
ber 10. 
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Child Labor and Education in California 
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Emery Stoops, Whittier Union High School 


ALIFORNIA ranks second among the 

states in the lowest percentage of em- 

ployed children— but just as long as 
tender feet trudge wearily to factory and mill, 
educators must continue the battle of humanity 
versus profits. 


Child labor demoralizes the educational pro- 
gram in three ways: (1) out of school employ- 
ment saps student vitality, necessary to study 
and healthful recreation; (2) seasonal jobs such 
as fruit and cotton picking keep the student 
busy during part of the school day and neces- 
sitate migration from place to place; and (3) 
the routine of pasting labels or pressing buttons 
does not prepare the child for adult life. 


The research division of National Education 
Association has found that literacy increases as 
child labor decreases. This same trend is opera- 
tive in California. From 1920 to 1930, employ- 
ment of minors, 10-18 years of age, decreased 
6.2%; for the same period, illiteracy among the 
total population decreased 0.7%, and among the 
10-18-years-old group, 5.9%, showing a con- 
comitant relationship between child labor and 
literacy. 


Encouragement may be derived from compar- 
ing child labor statistics in the 1920 census with 
those for 1930. According to Table I, California 
rose from fourth to second place among the 
states in lowest percentage of child laborers, 
10-15 years of age. 


Table I 
Child Laborers 10-15 in California 

Item 1920 1930 
Population 10-15, inclusive... ...804,320 506,827 
No. 10-15, gainfully employed........ 9,057 5,637 
Per cent 10-15, gainfully employed 2.97 1.1 
Rank according to lowest per- 

centage of child labor..... ba 4 2 


To get the clearest picture of child labor in 
California, it is necessary to know the occupa- 
tions at which children work. Table II reveals 
that 3730 of the total 5639 work in trades and in 
agriculture. Both occupations are highly ob- 
jectionable to educators: the trades because they 
are inside work and stifling to health, and be- 
cause they require routine specialties that have 
no educative value; and agriculture (not to be 
confused with healthful farm work) because 





children become little Gypsies, migrating from 
one low-paid seasonal job to another. 


Table II 


Distribution of Child Laborers in California, 
1930 U. S. Census 





Occupation Number 
Se eS. 1,045 
Forestry and fishing .................... 15 
SI ile trcinesenctercincni nea deka nets ae 12 
PEGMUEROCUTING. § .......:.-.<........:. 489 
I oii se a ieee 118 
MIO ces as adeaay 2,685 
Professional service .... 231 
Pueale S0PVIC8  .6564 cits 9 
Domestic and personal service . 821 
Clerical ........ ‘ peters 214 
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With the decrease in child labor from 1920 to 
1930, came a great increase in school attendance. 
Table III reveals that California rose from 
twenty-fourth to third rank among the states in 
percentage of school attendance. 


Table III 

School Attendance in California, U. S. Census 
Item 1920 1930 
Population 7-15, inclusive .-.... . 376,303 788,032 
Number 7-15 in school ........... 352,563 768,381 
Per cent of population in 

ON cid ca re ae 93.7 96.6 
Rank according to percentage 

Tih IO ona cites 24 3 


The data presented thus far have a triple rela- 
tionship—as child labor decreases, school atten- 
dance increases, and illiteracy is thus diminished. 


Legal Status of Child Labor and Education 


To make legal stipulations more intelligible, 
excerpts from the California Code have been 
rephrased in abstract form. 


Minimum age for employment 


Children under 16 years are forbidden to work 
in any “place of labor” with the following excep- 
tions: (1) children of 15 who have completed the 
7th grade, (2) children of 14 who have com- 
pleted the elementary school course and whose 
services are needed for family support, (3) chil- 
dren of 14 for work outside of school hours (work 
and schooling not to exceed 8 hours), (4) chil- 
dren of 12 for work during vacation and on 
school holidays. Weakness: The exemption for 
12 year old children reduces adult jobs, exploits 
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children of needy families, and falls considerably 
short of stipulations in the present NRA code. 


School attendance 


Attendance is compulsory for the entire ses- 
sion for all children 8 to 16 years, unless they 
are 14 and are permitted to work as provided 
in the section above. Children under 18, not 
attending regular day school, must attend con- 
tinuation school for 4 hours a week; during 
unemployment, 3 hours a day. Seasonal workers 
may substitute full-time attendance at a con- 
venient season. Weakness: This statute is not 
backed up by adequate provision for a continu- 
ous census. To illustrate: Dr. Willard S. Ford 
and Dr. Osman R. Hull discovered in the Los 
Angeles School Survey that ten thousand chil- 
dren were out of school and unaffected by the 
attendance law. 


Work permits 


Permits are required for all children under 16 
years. These are issued by the school authori- 
ties and are granted on (1) evidence of age, 
(2) school record showing completion of 7th 
grade, (3) written promise of employment stat- 
ing nature of work, (4) certificate of physical 
fitness from authorized physician, (5) certified 
statement of financial need for children of 14 
years. For work outside of school hours, the 
school record is waived. Weakness: In this 
day of advanced education, the minimum re- 
quirement should be higher than the traditional 
7th grade. 


Agriculture and domestic service 


The law specifically provides that children of 
any age may work without a permit outside of 
school hours in agriculture (includes curing and 
drying, but not canning of fruit and vegetables), 
horticulture, vinicultural and domestic labor. 
Children over 16 are exempt from the provision 
relative to hours of work in these pursuits. 
Weakness: This law permits the very young 
of seasonal workers to engage in such damaging 
labor as cotton picking, and allows-children over 
16 to work an unlimited number of hours. 


Dangerous trades and occupations 


Employment in a comprehensive list of occu- 
pations and places including mines and quarries 
considered dangerous or hazardous for children 
under 16 years is forbidden, and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has power to extend the list 
after a public hearing. Boys under 16 and girls 
under 18 may not work as messengers in towns 
of more than 15,000 inhabitants, and boys under 
18 may not work in this capacity at night. 
Weakness: Work with dangerous electrical and 
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steam machinery, work about explosives, elec- 
tric wires, elevators, and hoisting machines is 
not included in the list of occupations prohibited 
for children under 16 years. 


NRA Codes and Child Labor 


The NRA codes have had a mixed effect upon 
child labor in California. Blue eagle enthusi- 
asts saw child employment fade wraith-like out 
of the nation. NRA Director Hugh S. Johnson 
said: “The reason why this ancient atrocity 
could be so easily killed . . . was intrinsic in the 
President’s idea that employers would be glad 
to do by general agreement that which no sin- 
gle employer would dare to do separately.” 

The President, himself, voiced the same 
optimism: “No employer acting alone was able 
to wipe it [child labor] out. If one employer 
tried, or if one State tried it, the costs of oper- 
ation rose so high that it was impossible to 
compete with the employers or States which 
had failed to act. The moment the Recovery Act 
was passed, this monstrous thing, which neither 
opinion nor law could reach through years of 
effort, went out in a flash.” 


RACTICAL observers, however, have not 
shared the enthusiasm of the administra- 
tion. Although reliable statistics are still un- 
available, a study of the situation in California 
shows not an unmixed blessing. The general 
code relating to practically all commercial and 
industrial occupations reads: “After August 31, 
1933,” the signatories agree “not to employ any 
person under 16 years of age, except that per- 
sons between 14 and 16 may be employed (but 
not in manufacturing or mechanical industries) 
for not to exceed three hours per day between 
7 a. m. and 7 p. m. in such work as will not 
interfere with hours of day school.” This code, 
when applied to the occupations in Table II, 
fails to include 821 child laborers in domestic 
and personal service, and 1045 in seasonal agri- 
culture, not to speak of minor occupations in the 
list. The trades, such as retail establishments, 
employ the largest number of persons under 16. 
It is common knowledge that many of these 
enterprises violate the three-hour provision and 
the child abets the chicanery in order to hold 
his job. Although no figures are possible in 
this connection, estimates minimize code infrac- 
tions as compared to the flagrant violations in 
eastern flower and needle factories where 12- 
year-old children still work 10 to 12 hours per 

day. 
It is reasonable to conclude that the NRA 
codes, although not eliminating child labor. have 

(Please turn to Page 64) 
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Harotp O. Boos, Principal, Cypress Elementary School, Orange County 


T is an undeniable fact that the motion- 

picture projector has come to stay as a 

necessary piece of equipment of the vis- 
ual education department of the school. The 
school now without a projector and member- 
ship to film sources is the exception. 


While the projector is becoming quite com- 
mon in schools the camera is still unusual 
there. It should not be. After one vear’s ex- 
perience with a motion-picture camera in my 
school, I find there are many uses to which it 
may be put to make for a better and happier 
school. 


To begin an account of my experiences with 
the camera in school, I shall have to go back 
to the purchase of the projector. Our school 
board saw several machines demonstrated be- 
fore they sanctioned the purchase of one by 
the student body. The plan of the students 
was to buy the projector and pay for it by the 
showing of pay shows from time to time. This 
was done with very pleasing results as well as 
helping to build a fine athletic fund in our stu- 
dent treasury. 


We had planned to show pay shows every 
two weeks and educational pictures every 
week. The weekly educational pictures were 
shown during school hours, while the pay pic- 
tures were run after school. The six cent 
charge we made on the pay pictures more than 
paid for their rental. It even paid for the 
rental and postage of the educational pictures 
and left us a growing surplus to apply on the 
payment of the machine with some left for 
some of our student expenses. 


One of my board members and myself be- 
came interested in the taking of pictures. We 
bought a camera, one of the less expensive 
kind of those on the market. Our first hundred 
feet of film taken was that of a local ball game 
played at the school. I ran this picture in as a 
news-reel at our next pay show. It went over 
with a bang! The children made me run it 
over several times. Parents heard about it and 
had us repeat the show so they could see their 
children in action on the screen. 


Needless to say we have followed our ath- 


letic contests with the camera and now we 
have many feet of basket ball, base ball, and 





track scenes. Besides showing these athletic pic- 
tures for entertainment I have shown them to 
the children to point out form in their games. 
By taking slow motion pictures the boys and 
girls are shown just how they may improve 


their stance, or form in contests. 


We Improve Our Fire Drill 


We have made other pictures with our cam- 
era. Fire drill sometimes becomes a routine 
matter. With the camera handy, I posted my- 
self at the different exits during the fire drills 
and “shot” the children as they came from the 
building. When these shots were shown to 
the classes the boys and girls could see just 
how the whole school acted during a drill. The 
teachers pointed out to their boys and girls 
ways in which they could improve their march- 
ing from the rooms. 


NOTHER use of our machine was made 
A by the upper grade science classes. They 
had been making a study of the common house- 
fly. We had made reports on the fly and its 
habits. An educational reel on the life of a fly 
had been shown to the class. The class de- 
cided that they would make a field-trip in the 
vicinity of the school to see if there were any 
sources of flies close at hand. They found many. 

Several dead small animals and some open 
garbage pits were found and filmed. When 
these pictures were put on the screen the chil- 
dren could see that the danger of fly pollution 
was not something to be read about, but rather 
it was something right at home, in fact right 
at school. The class made plans, from seeing 
the picture, as to the best ways of eliminating 
sources of flies. 

The same class made a study of the mos- 
quito and handled it in the same manner. They 
found near the school several stagnant pools 
which were sources of mosquitoes. 

Another interesting reel was taken of a little 
Mother Goose play which was produced by the 
Second Grade. After the play was given on the 


stage the players went out on the school lawn 
where the show was made into a movie, as the 
children said. 

Our whole lot of film is under the heading of 
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“History of Cypress School 1933-4 

Recently the school board purchased some 
land, adjacent to our schoolgrounds, to be used 
for building purposes at some later date. We 
have pictures of this land as it was when it was 
bought, after it was first cleaned, and lastly, 
after the county road department worked their 
grader over it. 

When we build on this land there will be a 
pictorial history of the construction. Later, we 
shall be able to show to the students and pa- 
trons of the school the complete history of 
this new part of our plant, from the time of 
the buying of the ground till the building is 
constructed. 

There are 
school. 


” 





limitless uses for a camera in 
This next year I plan to take pictures 
of certain of my children who are health prob- 
lems. From time to time I shall take a few 


A National Project 
Sierra Educational News 


EADERS of 
R are cordially requested to call attention 


of faculty advisers and student officers 
of .publications to the project in school jour- 
nalism planned by the National Education Asso- 
ciation Division of Publications, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the National As- 
sociation of Journalism Advisers. 


This project aims to help make school publi- 
cations more effective mediums for school in- 
terpretation and to help editors and advisers 
keep in touch with events, and 
plans related to school life. 


movements, 


This project will include the founding and 
development of the National Association of 
Student Editors, whose official organ will be 
known as Vitalized School Journalism. 

This new organization is to be a medium for 
the dissemination of education ideals among 
the students of the nation and a clearinghouse 
of information and ideas relating to school life 
and journalism. It will keep editors and advisers 
in touch with current movements and events 
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feet of film of these children. If the child fol- 
lows out the health suggestions of the school 
department the results will show on the film. 
This visual proof of betterment can then be 
shown to the child and his parents. The skep- 
tic parent may then easily see the good of a 
health program. Imagine the under-weight, 
poorly-nourished child gradually growing strong 
and healthy right before you on the screen. 
Think of the converts one might win in sup- 
port of better health supervision in our schools. 


HAVE listed only a few of the possibilities 

of the moving picture camera in the school. 
After one becomes “sold” on the taking of pic- 
tures it makes him as bad or worse than the 
“golf fiend,” the “stamp collector,” or any of 
the others, in like classifications. 


in School Journalism 


which should be interpreted to students - and 
parents and encourage the study and publica- 
tion of local school history.. With the help and 
direction of the N. E. A. Division of Publica- 
tions, it will carry out various activities in 
creative school journalism and research for the 
benefit of members. ~ 


Some of the plans for school interpretation 
during 1934-1935 deal with the 300th Anniver- 
sary Celebration of the Beginning of Secondary 
Education; the Horace Mann Centennial Cele- 
bration; Federal Aid for Schools; Studies in 
School History; American Education Week: 
Vitalized Commencements; News and Editorial 
Writing; Cartoon Drawing; and Printing. 

Before the end of the school term, members 
of the organization will submit their publica- 
tions to be scored for the N. E. A. Student 
Publication Honor Roll. 


Complete information may be secured by 
writing the National Education Association Di- 
vision of Publications, 1201 16th St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





California Teachers Association offers placement service at nominal cost to its members. 

Members seeking placement service should address Earl G. Gridley, 2163 Center Street, 

Berkeley ; phone THornwall 5600; or Fred L. Thurston, 307 Continental Building, 
Fourth and Spring Streets, Los Angeles; phone TRinity 1558. 
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The Public School and the New Leisure 


ERNEsT G. BisHop, Teacher, McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena 


HE danger of widespread leisure, in the 

midst of which we now find ourselves, 

lies in the fact that we have not yet 
trained youth to turn marginal time to produc- 
tive uses. The obvious results are slothful idling, 
purposeless and planless facing of life, and often 
a serious misuse of hours golden in their oppor- 
tunity for enriched and purposeful living. 

Many youths, mostly of limited education, 
can be found hanging around street corners, or 
frequenting pool-halls and places of questionable 
commercialized amusement. A large number of 
our lawbreakers are young men about 19 years 
of age, jobless and unable to adjust themselves 
to new situations and conditions. Hence their 
turning to crime as a welcome diversion to 
monotony and as a means of picking up an easy 
living. ! 

There is grave danger in our confusing leisure 
with loafing. Merely killing time or engaging in 
high-speed idling does not solve the problem of 
using marginal hours wisely and profitably. 

To adapt the modern school to an age of rapid 
and bewildering change is a task that challenges 
the deepest thinking of the most alert minds. 
Altogether too much time is spent in instruc- 
tional activities that are not in the remotest 
degree related to life, or that aid young persons 
to live happily and successfully in the world in 
which they find themselves. The truth is schools 
as now constituted are preparing youth for a 
world in which they will never live. 

To meet adequately the challenge of the new 
leisure, the entire secondary-school curriculum 
should be built around a central core of the social 
sciences, including contemporary aspects of our 
economic, social, political, and cultural civiliza- 
tion. 

Furthermore, the new set-up should place em- 
phasis upon pupil interests rather than in sub- 
ject-matter. Artificial barriers pigeonholing 
knowledge in departments need to be swept 
away, so that youth may see life, not in seg- 
ments or fragments, but as a whole. 

In the training of the adolescent 
to meet new problems and situa- 
tions successfully and happily, avo- 
cational interests must be given 
the same importance as vocational 
pursuits. 

In fact, we can be more certain 





of spare time than we can of the continuance of 
jobs; and we are now beginning to realize that 
the art of living is infinitely more important than 
the concern of making a living. Therefore all 
our instruction should be diretted to that end. 


UR large problem is to direct the use of 

leisure away from the synthetic arts of the 
movie and the radio and from commercialized 
amusements to situations in which actual doing 
shapes and creates the beauty that is soul-satis- 
fying: working with the hands in shop and 
garden, participating in sports and entertain- 
ments instead of inertly looking on as specta- 
tors, seeking the companionship of books, and 
finding durable satisfactions in the vast world 
of nature. 


Redirection Is Imperative 


To the extent the school succeeds in redirect- 
ing its vocational and avocational offerings and 
adjusts them to the needs of youth living in a 
world of transition and change will education 
keep pace with this new age of leisure. 
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What About Alcohol? 


A Noteworthy California Book 


NGELUS PRESS of Los Angeles has pub- 
lished for the Scientific Education Asso- 
ciation, “What About Alcohol, an illustrated 
outline of scientific facts about alcohol and 
alcohol drinking,” by Bogen and Hisey. The 
book is well-bound, 112 pages, with 50 draw- 
ings and diagrams. 


This important and valuable book has been 
approved by Los Angeles County Board of Edu- 
cation and appears on its next book list. The 
Los Angeles City School Department has 
already placed many copies in the schools. We 
wish that every California school 
child could read this book. 

Dr. Haven Emerson in the pref- 
ace says, “The great merit of these 
chapters and of every page is the 
entire trustworthiness of the facts 
described and the simplicity of the 
language used.” Read this book. 
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A Schoolman’s Day 


McKitiop, Superintendent, Monterey Union 
School; President, 


¥eraks 
High 
California Secondary School Principals 


Association of 


HE experiences of a school executive de- 
pend upon himself, the kind of school he 
heads, and the sort of community he works for. 


Our complex life has resulted in 
of numerous 


the presence 
school. Per- 


as widely in 


and sizes of 


sonalities and temperaments vary 


types 
schoolmen as Communities 
almost infinite 
These three elements fuse to form the 
situation for the school leader. 


in other callings. 


their distinctive traits in 


variation. 


have 


Since the combination is never simple and 
never duplicates itself exactly, there can be no 
completely standard set of experiences whose 
recurrence can be expected from year to vear or 
in place after place. There will always be the 
distinctive flavor of personality, the surprise of 
unexpected circumstance, to keep one constantly 
on his toes and demand his fullest initiative. 

No one picture, therefore, can correctly repre- 
sent all sorts of school and we shall devote our- 
selves mainly this morning to the principalship 
of the comparatively 


small and independent 


school unit known as the union high school. 

As soon-as school board and school candidate 
have entered upon the relationship of employer 
and employee, a new adventure begins for each 
of them. For the employee, who is thought of 
and called principal or superintendent, or some- 
times “the professor,” it is a new adventure in 
social engineering. He faces certain definite con- 
ditions for which the procedure is known and 
others for which he must develop the procedure 
as the conditions become familiar to him. 

Let us see what kinds of activity mark and 
occupy his life. 

As the head of an independent unit in our 
educational plant, he will have a volume of 
purely business matters to look after. In partner- 
ship with the trustees, he will formulate the 
budget 


and make it go as far as_ possible. 
Whether he has time to teach classes or finds 
himself entirely occupied otherwise, it will be 
one of his first cares to know the student body 
of the school, to be familiar with their affairs 
and ambitions, and to have acquaintance with as 
many of the individual boys and girls as he can. 

4 third body of experiences will arise from his 
mzny community contacts, and a fourth comes 
from his strictly professional duties and relation- 
ships. The business, the personal and commu- 
nity, and the professional mingle and overlap 
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constantly, delightfully, and sometimes almost 
dizzyingly. 


You can readily see that the school executive's 
control of his day is only partly in his own 
hands. He can regulate its main features over a 
period of time, but its details will be largely 
determined by others. 


The events of a sample, fairly typical day for a 
union high school principal, in a school of six or 
seven hundred pupils, will unfold something lke 
this: 

The principal arrives at his office shortly be- 
fore eight, fired with ambition to clear up his 
correspondence entirely, get his program fin- 
ished for the faculty meeting of the week; 
answers the latest questionnaire from a fellow 
principal, a graduate university student, or the 
State Department; complete his investigation of 
the cost of his transportation system in compari- 
son wih neighboring schools, see how the work 
is going with the teachers of mathematics, and 
close the day with a swim or a round of tennis 
or handball. 


He attacks his correspondence vigorously and 
dictates a letters and part of the daily 
mimeographed, administrative sheet called the 
“Office Communication”; 


few 


then takes in succes- 
sion several teachers who have come in by 8:30 
and wish to talk about a text, a pupil far ahead 
of his class or one disastrously behind, the need 
for more service on the typewriters, the ad- 
visability of allowing a certain contribution to 
appear in the school paper, feasible methods of 
arousing the interest of a capable but dormant 
pupil, the depletion of the fund for furnishing 
cafeteria meal tickets to needy and worthy stu- 
dents, the kind and number of miscroscopes for 
the biological laboratory, or what to do with the 
excess pupils in a class too large for its room. 


S the teachers go to their first period 
a the student body president 
appears to ask for a rally, on school time, so 
that everyone will attend, or to discuss a com- 
mittee appointment. The director of social affairs 
comes in to present the social calendar for the 
week or month and to explain some unusual 
feature she and the dean of girls have intro- 
duced. 

These over, the principal O.K’s or rejects 
items proposed for the “Office Communication,” 
finishes his own contribution to it, and hurries 
out of the office, before other callers arrive to 
prevent his getting into the classroom. 


This day, perhaps, he will be the guest of one 
group studying geometry and of another one 
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learning citizenship in a class called “govern- 
ment.” His purpose will be the same in each: to 
see the degree and quality of leadership exer- 
cised by the instructor, the interest and response 
manifested by members of the class, and the 
evidences of an abiding and praiseworthy result 
from the day’s work. His reception will depend 
upon the frequency and character of his previous 
calls. If he has been present often and help- 
fully, he will be quietly welcomed, and the busi- 
ness of the class will proceed nearly as usual or 
be gently stimulated. If he has seldom been in 
the class or has been upsetting to it, his appear- 
ance will fluster everybody, teacher included, and 
accomplishment will fall far below normal. He 
will carefully observe what goes on, will make 
notes, and may offer some fact, illustration, or 
subject matter comment to the class. Later in 
the day or at its close, the teacher will be shown 
the notes and will discuss them frankly. 


Back in the office, the principal finds a sales- 
man or two awaiting him. In the fall or the 
spring of the year, he may expect an average of 
fifteen salesmen a week. Visitors representing 
school supply companies rank first in number. 
Some represent book houses but their number 
is much less than is popularly supposed. Local 
business men frequently call, usually on a matter 
of specific business already taken up by tele- 
phone. Whether local or “outside,” these busi- 
ness callers do not even remotely resemble the 
old-time “drummer” and are characteristically 
gentlemen who know how to state their errands 
effectively 


yet with proper respect for the 


crowded hours of the man who listens to them. 


The Teacher Seeks Advice 


More teachers usually appear, to discuss a 


class from which it is difficult, or seems im- 


possible, to secure response, to present and con- 


sider the results of a standardized test which 


offers opportunity to compare the progress of 


the local class with similar over the 


nation, or to study with the principal a class 


classes 


project which has not resulted as expected. 


OT in one group but at different times 
during the day, pupils will present them- 
selves. Some come in 


response to summons, 


others, much 
The four 
or five on a auiet day, to fifteen or twenty on 
more busy days. All bring 


them in. Some are disciplinary cases and arrive 


usually in numbers, are 


varies 


larger 


volunteer visitors total 


from 
sorts of errands 


in every frame of mind from complete readiness 
to tell everything truthfully to a sullen resolu- 
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tion to say nothing and hope for a combination 
of kindly fate and sluggish perception on the 
part of the ogre in the swivel chair. 


Disciplinary calls and visits are in the small 
minority in the modern school and nearly all the 
administrative contacts with pupils are agreeable 
and pleasantly constructive. The topics include 
both school and personal matters, with both 
boys and girls. Some are very personal, indeed. 
One reports gossip displeasing to him about 
his girl-friend and is puzzled whether to smack 
the offender on the nose or ignore the matter 
When he talks about it in the Office, a battle 
seldom results; when he does not, it often does 
Regardless of modern enlightenment and the 
assumption of indifference, a girl is somewhere 
at the bottom of about half the fights between 
high school boys. That is by way of an aside 
which may be illuminating to many 


What Advisors Do 


Dress and social questions, the conduct of 
student business and other student affairs, mat 
ters of subjects, courses, selection of advanced 
school, preparation for career, choice between 
travel and school for a given period, securing 
jobs, progressing on the job when it is secured, 
class and club affairs, getting along with certain 
teachers: these are actual samples of the over- 
flow into the principal’s presence of the social 
stream whose current is mainly directed through 
the channel of advisor and counsellor. 


There is an occasional school whose student 
members look upon faculty and principal as so 
much animated furniture, moving and vocal in- 
struments of service, whose usefulness ends 
with the classroom and who are not to be looked 
upon as elder and more experienced compan- 
ions. Fortunately those schools are compara- 


tively rare in California. 
Some years ago Judge Ben Lindsey 


that teachers were aloof and school officers still 


wrote 
more so from the affairs and interests of their 
pupils and had their confidence scarcely at all 
It is my conviction that if the judge could spend 
a day apiece with a dozen California high school 
principals, selected entirely at random, he would 
at once revise that opinion. His judgment was 
of necessity based upon the reticences of a spe- 
cial class who did not represent the “mine run” 
of high school boys and girls. 


These personal contacts between pupil and 
administrator develop respect in each for the 
other and are typically marked by an exchange 
of opinions and confidences far different from 
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that between authority and subject or mentor 
and unquestioning or reluctant follower. 


But we have not finished our day. Before it 
passes, the chief janitor will be in with ques- 
tions and reports. It is not normal, either, with- 
out the appearance of one or several parents. 
Their visits are desired, are welcomed, and, in 
their net results, are wholly salutary. One of 
the fine features of present day schooling is the 
increased parental awareness of educational 
aims and methods and their touch on the indi- 
vidual child. 


During the day I have just sketchily outlined, 
with what have seemed to me to be appropriate 
observations, the chinks and crannies of time 
have been filled by telephone calls, in and out, 
from a dozen on a light day to fifty on a heavy 
day. 


HEN the pupils have left, there remain 

the day’s mail, more interviews, and 
some dictation to end the day as it began. The 
swimming or tennis has to go over until the 
morrow, and the principal goes home as tired 
as if he had worked. 


However, even on a representatively unevent- 
ful day, like the one just finished, when nothing 
especial has happened and when the program 
has largely been taken out of the executive's 
hands and made for him, there is a residue of 
accomplishment. The operative machinery has 
been kept going, stimulus and encouragement 
have been offered and applied, deficiency has 
heen seen, achievement has been recognized. 


The schoolman’s mind has been kept 
fresh by the drafts upon it and his spirit humble 
by the glimpses of ends unattained. His faith 
in human nature and in the prevalence of sane- 
ness in human relationships have been kept 
alive by his intimate association with his por- 
tion of the youth of America, who will so soon 
be guiding its destinies in the world of the next 
generation. 


own 


* ok * 


Midsummer Night's Dream 


PRONOUNCED advancement in California 

cultural art is the Max Reinhardt produc- 
tion of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which 
has appeared in Southern California and has its 
San Francisco premier at War Memorial Opera 
House October 1, to be followed by performances 
on the four succeeding evenings. 


The play is attracting country-wide attention, 
not only because of its being a Reinhardt pro- 
duction, but also by reason of the fact that it is 
the first of the famous creative genius’ plays to 
be given in the English language in this country. 

“The Miracle” brought to the United States in 
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1926 and presented in several California cities 
was a pantomime, set to music. Some years ago 
Reinhardt brought his German company to New 
York for “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” but his 
present production has, with two exceptions, an 
entire California cast. 


The play has a musical background and the 
full score of Mendelssohn's beautiful creations 
are utilized by Einar Hilson, musical director, 
who uses the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
for this feature. 


Many Famous California Players 


The cast consists of 437 players including 17 
principals, 60 court attendants, 300 ensemble 
players and a ballet of 60, all magnificently cos- 
tumed after designs by Mae Ree, noted Holly- 
wood scenic artist. 


Nina Theilade, famous European dancer who 
reached stardom in the Reinhardt production on 
the Continent, and Phillip Arnhold, a young Eng- 
lish star who played Oberon in the Oxford pro- 
duction, were brought to California by Reinhardt. 
The other principals are all well known Califor- 
nia players while the ensemble and court ladies 
parts are carried by members of the Junior 
League and students from the University of 
California and Stanford University. 


California State Chamber of Commerce is spon- 
soring the production. Through the efforts of 
the State Chamber, the California Festival Asso- 
ciation was formed to direct the California 
season. This organization is composed of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens and was organized on a non- 
profit basis. Any net proceeds that may result 
from the California season will be devoted to an 
annual festival in California, comparable to the 
famous festivals in Salzburg, Austria; Melvern, 
England, and the May musical festivals of Flor- 
ence, Italy. 


This production ran for 5 performances in the 
Hollywood Bowl, September 17 to 21. It is also 
presented in the Faculty Glade and Greek The- 
ater, Berkeley, on October 13 and 14. 


* < * 


University of Southern California 


ITH 29 special courses in education offering 

credit toward professional degrees, the fall 
semester of the downtown evening division of 
the University of Southern California began Sep- 
tember 24, according to an announcement by 
Dean Ernest W. Tiegs. 


Meeting in the Transportation building at 
Seventh and Los Angeles Streets, the majority of 
classes are scheduled for 7 p. m., with others on 
Saturday forenoon. 


Augmented by the regular staff of U. S. Cc. 
faculty, outstanding leaders in professional fields 
will conduct classes which include: chemistry, 
cinematography, comparative literature, com- 
merce and economics; also education, English, 
languages, history, psychology, sociology, speech, 
and laboratory courses. 


Opening lectures to the 295 subjects in many 
fields are free to the general public. The quarter 
ends December 15. 
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Key Listeners and “The New World” 






NEWS 





ARTHUR S. GarBetT, Director of Education 
Western Division, National Broadcasting Company, San Francisco 


O those viewing radio education from 

the outside, it may be difficult to rea- 

lize that the various programs, to which 
attention is called from time to time, are part of 
a whole; or that in California we are making an 
attempt to socialize radio education and public 
welfare service, so as to produce a flexible, 
responsive system of broadcasting which has a 
solid, permanent foundation. Such, however, is 
the case. 

Radio education, as this department of the 
National Broadcasting Company understands it, 
is part of a complex contained in yet larger 
complexities like the boxes of a Chinese puzzle. 
The biggest complex of all is that which con- 
tains all the problems of the so-called Machine 
Age in which we live, so that we have a series 
of complexities ranging downward as follows: 

1. The “Machine Age’ complex, containing 

2. A Transportation and Communication com- 
plex, containing 

%. A Radio Broadcasting complex, containing 

4. A Radio Education complex, containing 

5. Correlated single programs of educational 
or social value, related to particular objectives, 
including education itself. 

In the fifth group is “The New World” giver 
under the auspices of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation and outlined in Sierra Educational News, 
June, 1934. 


OME thirty years ago, when the writer was 

a student at the British School of Telegraphy 
in London, founded and directed by one of Mar- 
coni’s own associates, he was taught that radio 
involves two distinct acts: transmission and re- 
ception. Nothing has happened since to alter 
this fundamental fact. 

In the nature of things, transmission from the 
studio must be developed before the 
development of organized listening at 
the reception end. For two years, 
have been trying to 
afford organized society in California 
and other Pacific Coast states an op- 
portunity to get before the micro- 
phone. Matters have been developed 
so far that as things are today, the 
best brains of our educational and 
public welfare organizations within 
reach of the studio are at the service 


therefore, we 






of the radio public. A fuller description of 
what this actually means in concrete terms must 
wait for later discussion. 

At the moment we have one particular aim in 
view: to make a beginning in the field of organ- 
ized reception, particularly the development of 
a “stream response” to two specific programs: 
(1) “The New World,” auspices California 
Teachers Association, and (2) “Mindways,” 
auspices California Congress of 
Teachers. 

The program of California Teachers Associa- 
tion is a simple, straightforward, non-controver- 
sial series, which gives parents a picture of what 
modern education is. As such this series is the 
concern of the whole teaching world throughout 
the Western States over which it is being broad- 
cast. 

“The New World” is the particular concern of 
all teachers, school principals and superinten- 
dents. Already much interest in this program 
has been developed, both in response to the 
description of “The New World” published in 
the June issue of this magazine and in response 
to the program itself. 


Parents and 


O better program could be found to use as 
N a basis for setting up a response mechan- 
ism, by which this and other programs may re- 
ceive constant evaluation from an intelligent 
section of the radio audience. Happily the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
consented to co-operate in a movement to 
develop a system of “Key Listening.” 

“Key-listeners” are appointed by local or dis- 
trict chairmen. A “Key-listener” agrees to listen 
once a week to one particular program (in this 
case, “The New World”), sending in a written 

comment. A number of Key-listeners 

may be appointed for any one pro- 
= gram or for a variety of programs. 
| Key-listeners might also “change 
about,” taking one program one week 
and another another, or “caring for” 
one program for a stated number of 
weeks in succession. If possible the 
Key-listener should record not only 
her own reactions but also those of 
her family and friends. Such written 
comments might be used later at 


acne ppusne ett 
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meetings as the basis of discussion. The Radio 
Chairman of the locality or district would for- 
ward such comments to her superior until they 
finally come to the desk of the State Radio 
Chairman to be evaluated, and the findings re- 
ported to the broadcasting agency or sponsor of 
the program. 


Similar plans are now being worked out 
among teachers themselves, either in respect to 
their own listening or to the listening of school 
students. Since each “Key-listener” has only one 
program a week to care for (unless more are 
desired), little time or effort of any one in- 
dividual is involved. In school work this would 
do away with the difficult problem of assembling 
classes to listen to radio programs and so dis- 
rupting regular schedules. 


In developing such a plan it will be necessary, 
of course, for teachers and Parent-Teacher Radio 
Chairmen to confer locally, but this is a matter 
which can be worked out locally as opportunity 
presents. 


In as much as the California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers is taking so much interest in 
“The New World,” teachers are reciprocating 
with a corresponding interest in the program 
“Mindways: Stories of Human Behavior,” which 
is sponsored by the State Congress. This Thurs- 
day evening program is conducted by Dr. Virgil 
E. Dickson, assistant superintendent of Berkeley 
Schools, and Hubert C. Armstrong, assistant 
director of child welfare in the Oakland Schools 
(the latter acting under advisement of Dr. Her- 
bert Stolz, former director of University of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Child Welfare). 


The speakers present case-histories of normal 
children whose school or home surroundings are 
causing them emotional, physical or other dis- 
turbances. “Mindways” is well-established and 
already has wide support throughout the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company Western Division. 


Any determined effort to establish a clearly- 
articulated method of response to listener-recep- 
tion should begin, so to speak, from the school 
center and work outward until other organiza- 
tions interested in radio education or social wel- 
fare are able to develop similar methods. “Par- 
ent-Teacher-Child” form a complex within them- 
selves. No thoughtful observer of modern edu- 
cational practice can avoid realizing that educa- 
tors are no longer concerned merely with the 
mental development of children committed to 
their charge. 


Modern education cares for “the whole child.” 
The more firmly the parent-teacher-child rela- 
tionship is developed on a basis of cordial co- 
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operation the better it will be for civilization. 
The unique ability of a radio program to cement 
this relationship in hundreds, even thousands, of 
small communities must be capitalized. 


e 

Only by establishing a thoroughly organized 
response-mechanism along some such lines as 
those proposed, can radio education be so devel- 
oped that children, parents and teachers them- 
selves have a voice in deciding what shall go on 
the air and in what way it may best be pre- 
sented. 


S will be shown in a later article, such a 
A growth of radio educational service, from 
the ground up, is of vital importance. Only the 
few can broadcast but the many must decide 
what shall be broadcast. 


Furthermore, radio is an incomparable means 
of spreading ideas outward from the microphone 
at lightning speed so as to cover a whole region, 
a whole nation if need be. But only human 
organization, only patient, long-continued effort, 
can establish the means by which the reaction of 
the people concerned in the broadcast may be 
relayed back to the point of origin for evaluation. 


Co-operation between California Teachers 
Association and the California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers in relation to specific pro- 
grams, The New World and Mindways, is a first 


step in this direction and an important one. 


The New World Broadcasts 
A record of August-September programs 


EEKLY broadcasts NBC Western States 

Networks, Mondays 10-10:30 a. m. Califor- 

nia Teachers Association in co-operation with 

National Broadcasting Company. Programs un- 

der technical supervision of Arthur S. Garbett, 

Director of Education, Western Division, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 


August 6 





Spanish in the Schools. Mary 
Eleanor Peters, San Mateo Junior College: Mrs. 
Lina Guerrero, Palo Alto High School; NBC 
stringed trio. 


August 13—The School Library. Mary F. 
Mooney, San Francisco Public School Depart- 
ment; Robert Ford: New World quintet. 


August 20—The Rural School Newspaper. Mrs. 
Portia Moss, Placer County superintendent of 
schools; Phoebe-Jean MacCaughey: New World 
ensemble. 


August 27—A Schoolman’s Day. J. R. McKillop, 
superintendent, Monterey Union High School: 
Paige Douglas; Bernard Knapp, soloist: Anita 
Murphy accompanist; New World ensemble. 


(Please turn to Page 64) 
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The Mystery Paper 


Epitu M. Cutter, Fullerton 


NE day a Fourth Grade teacher asked her 

class to bring to school, the next morn- 
ing, the want ad page of the daily paper. When 
asked “What are we going to do with them?” 
she smiled and said, ‘Wait and see.” 


From the pile brought, she selected those 
pages with the most want ads and the least 
number of big black letters. These pages were 
torn in half and fastened to the blackboards 
with Scotch tape. 

Each child selected a picture of the California 
desert. These they copied on the newspapers 
with colored chalk. The printing gave the pic- 
tures a soft grey effect which added much to the 
desert scenes. This new art paper was much 
enjoyed by the children, for they could use as 
many sheets as they wished, should any be 
spoiled. When the pictures were finished, a 
fixative was blown on so the children 
could take them home. 


them, 


Many original pictures soon appeared on the 
walls. The drawing period extended over the 
recesses, noon hour, and even before and after 
school as well. Even the parents became curious 


Compton Harmonica Band 


Nora Bette Marsu, Principal, Mayo Avenue School, Compton 
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and came to school to see this special drawing 


over which their children were so. en- 
thusiastic. No one thought of accusing either 
teacher or pupils of being extravagant in the 
use of “Mystery Paper” for their art work 


work 


* * * 


Ride the Book Trail 


IDE the Book Trail to Knowledge and 

Adventure is the slogan used on the 1934 
Book Week poster. It is the theme of book dis- 
plays and school projects from November 11 to 
17. This is the sixteenth national 
of the week. 


observance 


It should be part of every American child’s 
birthright to have easy and constant access to 
books as he grows up,—at home, at school and 
in the public library. No child should be denied 
the chance to make his own breathless discov- 
eries in reading, choosing from well - stocked 
shelves the books which appeal to him most. 

In the “social planning” so much discussed 
nowadays, attention should be given to the im- 
portance of making books more widely available 
to young people. Club programs planned for 
Book Week will include studies of this problem 
in its local and national aspects. A new poster 

ai ——————_ in color will be ready 
for distribution in Sep- 
tember, with a leaflet of 
suggestions for school 
observance. A fee of 25 
cents should accompany 
teachers requests for the 
1934 poster and leaflet. 

The this year 
suggests, whatevera 
child’s 


theme 


inter- 
ests may be, that books 
are altogether essential 
and delightful compan- 
ions along the trail of 
information and adven- 
ture. 


tastes or 


T the Mayo Avenue School at Compton, we have a Harmonica 


Band of 200 members. They use the Hohner Marine Band Har- 
First the scale is learned and 
then when they are able to play two selections correctly, they are ready 
for the Hohner Merit Badge, and are admitted to the band. 


monica in key of “C”. All play by note. 


It will be the purpose 
of Book Week 1934 to 
foster a spirit of eager 
books 


curiosity about 


They have made several appearances before the public. They have 


played before the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, and a benefit program for 
the Salvation Army, as well as furnishing the music for an Education 
Week program, at the Little Theatre, at the Compton Junior College. 


Mrs. Tula Copening directs them. 


We claim the honor of having the largest harmonica group who play 


by note in the world. 





Address National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publish- 
ers, 347 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Mar- 
jorie Griesseris executive 
secretary. 
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Industrial Arts and the Integrated Program 


Jesse E. Ratusun, Instructor of Industrial Arts 
Carpinteria Union Grammar School 


NDUSTRIAL arts as a subject in our edu- 

cational institutions has been recognized as 

a very essential part of our educational pro- 
gram. It has grown very rapidly in the past 
decade and has found a place in every type of 
school in existence. “Learning by doing” and 
“Training the hand with the mind” are familiar 
phrases among makers of school curriculum. 


The results have proven themselves worthy cf 
the effort and expense put into the program. 
Industrial arts has become one of the vital parts 
of our educational system, and a part that must 
not be diminished or weakened in any way. 


In recent times much is being heard of the 
integrated program, socialized activities, and cor- 
relation of departments. Attempts are being 
made to bring about a program of complete 
integration, including the industrial arts subjects. 
This is* particularly true in the elementary 
schools. 


Many authorities in the field of education are 
beginning to agree that the integrated program 
educationally better prepares the individual to 
fit into the ranks of society, which he must do, 
happily or otherwise. 


The question arises: Can industrial arts be 
integrated into a well organized broad social 
program without losing some of its educational 
value? If it cannot be tied up with the entire 
program without losing part of its value it would 
be harmful to attempt such a thing. 


On the other hand if this very important unit 
of work can be tied up with every 
other unit to produce one broad so- 
cialized program and still keep all 
the educational values it is obvious 
that the entire program will be 
greatly enriched. Some educators, 
and particularly men trained to teach 
industrial arts as a unit subject, are 
apt to challenge the statement that 
it can be integrated with the social 
studies program and still not lose 
some of the original educational 
value; and justly do they challenge 
such a statement until it is proven. 

If the industrial arts subjects are 
to be integrated with a broad social 
program the following questions 





Industrial arts are 

basic in the schools 

which prepare for 
the New World 


must be answered before such a change can be 
justified: (1) Is there opportunity for the pupil 
to learn the fundamental tool processes? (2) 
Is there opportunity for the pupil to develop skill 
in workmanship? (3) Can the interest of the 
pupils be aroused? (4) Are the recognized aims 
and objectives of industrial arts fulfilled? 


Is there opportunity for the pupil to learn 
the fundamental tool processes? 

The pupils do have the opportunity to learn all 
the tool processes. Articles can be chosen and 
grouped to include every tool process required. 
In the past it has been necessary to choose 
articles suitable to the age and experience of the 
child. The same method of grouping articles 
can very easily be used; the only difference being 
the choice of the article. 


In the industrial arts subjects as a separate 
unit the child will be working on some article 
to take home; while in the integrated program 
he will be making an article that is to be a part 
of a greater unit of work. In both cases he is 
making something and in both cases he is get- 
ting the fundamental tool manipulation. Boat 
making can be used’as an example. In every 
child there seems to be a desire to make a boat. 
In one program he will make a boat. In the 
new socialized program he makes the boat he 
has studied about in his social studies class. 
Probably he has made a report in English on 
the explorer that used that boat, or written a 
composition of the voyage of the boat. He 
knows when and where and under 
what circumstances that boat sailed. 
In both cases he has made a boat. 
Under the new program he has all 
the values of tool manipulation plus 
a great educational value that or- 
dinarily he would have been de- 
prived of. 


Do the pupils develop skill in 
workmanship? 


The integrated program affords 
even a greater opportunity for the 
development of skill than does the 
unit program. Most of the work in 
the new program will be on smaller 
articles which, of course, will call 
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for more skill. The work is apt to be more 
delicate and less practical. For example, a small 
cabinet for a model house, due to the size, will 
require more skill to make than a footstool for 
the home. Skill is created only by meeting prob- 
lems that require skill. The more skill required 
the more it will be developed. 

The nature and size of the articles made in the 
new socialized program naturally require and 
develop more skill than is ordinarily needed in 
the regular industrial arts program. In the new 
program instead of coming from the teacher the 
challenge for skill comes from the articles under 
construction, which is the ideal source. 


Can the interest of the pupils be aroused? 


It is only reasonable that four classes can 
arouse more interest than one. In the social 
studies class the pupil takes up a subject and 
studies it; in the art class he draws and designs 
some phase of it; in oral English he reports on 
some phase of it; in written English he writes 
of it; in the shop he makes it. In fact the pupil 
lives that unit of work throughout the school 
day. That is his school life. He goes from 
class to class eager to go into the subject from 
a new angle. There can be no doubt as to the 
interest aroused. 


Are the recognized aims and objectives 


* of industrial arts fulfilled? 


To answer this question it is necessary to 
turn to the aims and objectives of the industrial 
arts subjects. A well-known authority in the 
field writes: 

“The aims for industrial arts in the elementary 
school may be established from at least three 
different approaches, namely: (1) The study and 
manipulation of materials used by man both in 
the past and present; (2) a means for self-ex- 
pression of the child; (3) a means for stimulating 


pupils and creating interest in the regular school 
routine.’” 


“The study and manipulation of mate- 
rials used by man both in the past and pres- 
ent.” 


As has been pointed out tool manipulation is 
accomplished in the new as well as the old pro- 
gram. As for the study and manipulation of 
other materials there can be no comparison. The 
broad socialized program calls for the use of 
practically every common material used by the 
race both in the past and present. No unit sub- 
ject can possibly include the variety of different 
materials that a broad integrated program finds 
necessary to use. 





1. Ericson, Emanuel E., Teaching Problems in 
Industrial Arts. The Manual Arts Press, p. 289. 
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“A means for self-expression of the 


child.” 


There is of course greater opportunity for self- 
expression of the child in the broad socialized 
program. Originality is encouraged. Ideas are 
not so limited to the shop. The imagination 
works as the child studies, and the result is 
originality and self-expression. 

In all the classes the pupil is encouraged to 
think and visualize; in the shop he finds an out- 
let for his own thoughts and visions, thus creat- 
ing a new type of self-expression unknown to 
the unit subjects. When he is working on an 
article he is creating the product of his own 
study and planning, and at the same time is 
satisfying the desire to express himself through 
the medium of tools and materials. 


“A means for stimulating pupils and 
creating interest in the regular school 
routine.” 


As a means for stimulating interest, and pro- 
moting an approach to the regular school work, 
manipulative work has long been recognized. 

If the manipulative work is actually inter- 
woven into the entire program as one part of a 
great unit of work it is certain to stimulate the 
pupil and create an interest in the entire pro- 
gram which a separate unit of work can never 
hope to do. 

So it comes about that the “regular school 
routine” is no longer thought of, for by integrat- 
ing the program it becomes one complete so- 
cialized unit of work. 


HE industrial arts program can be in- 
tegrated into the new program with a great 
advantage to itself as well as to the other sub- 
jects. By becoming a part of the new socialized 
program it has all its recognized values plus 
the new educational values which as yet are 


not fully estimated. 
* * * 


Rural School Libraries 


STUDY of Rural School Library Practices 

and Services is the title of a valuable, illus- 
trated bulletin of 105 pages published by United 
States Office of Education. The author is Edith 
A. Lathrop. There are many extended references 
to California rural school libraries. All persons 
interested in California rural life and schools 
can well afford to carefully read this excellent 
story. 

Another important bulletin, “Effective Use of 
Library Facilities in Iural Schools,” was re- 
cently issued by the California State Department 
of Education. This monograph of 70 pages is 
particularly planned for California use. It is an 
excellent and practical handbook in a much- 
needed field. 
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Books Received 


Man’s Achievement. Book I, To the Age of 
Steam. Book II, title not yet announced. By 
Edwin W. Pahlow, professor of the teaching of 
history, Ohio State University. Book I, 800 
pages, profusely illustrated; Ginn and Company. 
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English in Daily Life, by Gaston, Chapin and 
Nagelberg; 560 pages, many illustrations; Ginn 
and Company. 


Introduction to Educational Psychology, by 
Harlan C. Hines, 400 pages; D. Van Nostrand 
Company. 


National Council for the Social Studies, Fourth 
Year Book: The Social Studies Curriculum 1934. 
230 pages; McKinley Publishing Company. 


30oks of General Interest for Today’s Read- 
ers, compiled by Doris Hoit of the New York 
Public Library. 60 pages. Published by the 
American Library Association. 


Blue Book of New Theatrical Films, 1000 
and One, 10th edition 1934-35; published by the 
Educational Screen, Chicago. 


Senior Manual for Group Leadership, an In- 
stant Use Guide to Parliamentary Procedure 
with lessons, by O. Garfield Jones, D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 


Children’s Drawings of the Human Figure, 
by Helen Ann Zesbaugh. 100 pages. University 
of Chicago Press. 


Activities in the Public School, by Gustin and 
Hayes; 300 pages with many full-plate illustra- 
tions; the University of North Carolina Press. 


Growth of the American People, by Jernegan, 
Carlson and Ross; 850 pages, many illustrations 
and colored maps; Longmans Green and Com- 
pany. 

The Children’s Book of Recent Pictures, by 
Lorinda M. Bryant; 120 pages; D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 


Growing Up With the Grapers, by Elizabeth 
Corbett; illustrated by Ruth King. Another story 
in the Graper Girls series of which D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company has already published two 
previous volumes. 


Our Changing Social Order, An Introduction 
to Sociology, by Gavian, Gray and Groves; 600 
pages; illustrated. A. A. Gray is head of the 
department of social science, Berkeley High 
School. The other authors are in Massachusetts 
and North Carolina. D. C. Heath & Company. 


New Horizons for the Child, by Stanwood 
Cobb; 225 pages; The Avalon Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Human Values in Music Education, by James 
L. Mursell, professor of education, Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin; 392 pages. This 
is a companion book to The Psychology of 
School Music Teaching. Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 


Intermediate Algebra, Fusion Mathematics, 
Plane Trigonometry, three books by Freilich, 
Shanholt and McCormack; Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 


Ancient and Medieval History, the Rise of 
Classical Culture and the Development of 
Medieval Civilization; 900 pages, profusely illus- 
trated. This is one of the Becker, Duncalf, 
Magoffin History Series. Silver, 
Company. 


Jurdett and 


Exploring the World of Science, by Lake, 
Harley and Welton, all of Cleveland; 700 pages, 
profusely illustrated; Silver Burdett and Com- 
pany. 

Guided Steps in Arithmetic, Bennett, Conger 
and Conger, all of Oklahoma; three-book series; 
American Book Company. 

A Social Basis of Education, by Harold S. 
Tuttle, University of Oregon; 600 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


pages; 


When We Were Colonies, by Knowlton and 
Gill, both of New York University. This is one 
of the Westward March of Man series. Ameri- 
can Book Company. 


Recreation for Girls and Women, prepared 
for the National Recreation Association by Ethel 
Bowers; 425 pages; A. S. Barnes and Company. 


A State Plan for Adult Education, by Lyman 
Bryson, director, California Association for 
Adult Education; 69 pages. Also, Discussion 
Methods for Adult Groups. Case Studies by 
Thomas Fansler; 150 pages. These two books 
are published by American Association for Adult 
Education, 60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


* * * 


A Survey of Science 


INN and Company is bringing out a very re- 

markable and significant three-book science 
series for the junior high school grades. Vol- 
umes 1, The World Around Us, and 2, This 
Changing World, are already published. Volume 
3, Man’s Control of his Environment, will appear 
soon. 


This praiseworthy series embodies the recom- 
mendations of the 3lst Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. Many 
teachers themselves, not only in junior high 
schools but on all educational levels, would be 
greatly benefited by reading this series. It com- 
petently prepares children for the actual life of 
today. 
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The Orchestra—Community Project, 1886-1934 


BERNARD CALLERY, Student, Senior Class 
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San Jose State Teachers College 


“The Senior Orchestra, a full-fledged group of nine, rendered ‘John Brown's 
Body and ‘One More River to Cross.’ There was much applause.” Such was the 
gist of an announcement in the San Jose Normal “Index” for January, 1886. If 
you look askance at the program, be not dismayed—later in the year the same 


orchestra rendered “Il Trovatore’’ ! 


LTHOUGH orchestral music was looked 
upon as a novelty at San Jose College 
for some years, it blossomed again in 

1909. An orchestra of nine (that magic num- 
ber!) consisting of three violins, three cornets, 
two trombones and a piano, practiced two weeks 
and presented two selections for a student assem- 
bly on the November of that year. There was 
no record as to whether or not these were the 
same selections presented 23 years earlier. 

Orchestral music was at a low ebb until 1916, 
when it again bid for honors. This time a well- 
balanced organization of 12 supplied the music. 
An attempt was made to carry on in 1917, and 
an orchestra of eight played the musical part of 
the graduation program. “Herd Girl’s Dream” 
and “Dancing All the Time” (March) were 
among the popular selections. Orchestra in 
1918-1919 . . . dying. 1919-1920 . . . dead. 

In 1921 an organization of 11 members ap- 
peared; academic credit was allowed. Up to this 
time there had been no public performances. 
(The make-up of the orchestras may not seem 
so small when one reflects that there were but 
600 women and 50 men registered in the Normal 
in 1921, as compared to the 1500 women and 1000 
men registered in the State Teachers College at 
the present time.) Still, onward struggled music. 
An orchestra under Professor Mustol gave the 
first public performance in 1921. 

In the orchestra of 1922 we find one piano, 
three first violins, three second violins, one ’cello, 
flute, a saxophone and drums. George Matthews, 
of the faculty, issued a call to arms, due aca- 
demic credit allowed all participants. Programs 
during assemblies formed the major portion of 
work. In 1924, Earl Towner took over the 
baton. He wrote the Saratoga Blossom Festival 
music and directed the college orchestra at its 
performance. 

High schools began to take more interest in 
music. More and better players were turned out. 
The college gleaned much of the talent. The 





orchestra at San Jose was becoming increas- 
ingly vital. Miles Dresskell came. In 1926 a 
concert was presented to the public under his 
direction. The hitherto unprecedented number 
of 40 musicians gave the following program: 


Symphony No. 12—Haydn. 


Cello solo, “Romance in E Minor’—Gotterman 
Ballet Suite—Rameau-Motte. 
Selection from opera, “Pearl Fishers’’—Bizet. 


Stimulated and trained by the excellent high 
school musical groups throughout the country, 
public taste had improved, but alas! the audi- 
ences had not grown correspondingly in size. 
This program was planned as a community 
project, but it was not adequately supported by 
the community it served. In 1928 a Mozart 
symphony was played, and also the “Overture 
to the Bartered Bride,’ by Smetena. (A typo- 
graphical error on the program heralded it as 
the overture to the “Battered Bride.’’) 


In 1929 Mr. Dresskell departed for his present 
position at Columbia University, and Norval 
Church assumed charge of the music at San Jose 
as exchange professor. At this time, more than 
one high school organization welded a firm com- 
munity interest in music. Many high school stu- 
dents definitely planned for a musical career at 
college. There was a further increase in the 
orchestral personnel at San Jose. 


The first program under Mr. Church, assisted 
by the Bel Canto Club under Alma Lowry Wil- 
liams, follows: 

Marche Militaire Francaise—Saint Saens. 

Symphony in B Minor (Pathetique—Tschaikow- 
sky (two movements). 

Farandole from L’Arleisienne Suite No. 
Bizet. 


String Ensemble, “The Last 
Virgin”—Massenet. 


Dream of the 


Minuet from E’ Flat Symphony—Mozart. 
Overture to “Egmont’’—Beethoven. 


The audience numbered nearly a thousand. 
Instead of the usual gift to the community of 
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In the modern progressive school the orchestra is an important 
and fundamental unit of expression and culture 


one concert a year, three concerts were given. 
More of Tschaikowsky’s music was included; 
some of Strauss, and Rimsky-korsakov. They 
were assailing the heights. 


FTER a year, Norval Church left to resume 

his professorship in Columbia University. 

The present director, Adolph Otterstein, a grad- 

uate of Curtis Institute of Music and supervisor 

of music in Elizabeth, New Jersey, arrived. The 
symphony had not over a hundred players. 


The first program in December, 1930, included 
the Dvorak, “New World Symphony,” and “Vor- 
spiel,” from Wagner's “Lohengrin.” Later in the 
school year a Brahm’s symphony was played. 
“Ma Mere l’Oye” (Petit Poucet) of Ravel took 
its turn, and the Fourth Symphony of Tschaikow- 
sky. The auditorium was becoming filled at 
every concert. 


Student Soloists 


In 1932-1933, student soloists took the place of 
other college musical organizations assisting the 
orchestra concerts, and the Lalo “Symphonie 
Espagnole,”’ for violin and orchestra, and the 
Saint-Saen’s piano concerto were given by stu- 
dents. The orchestra supplied melody in “Tales 
from the Vienna Woods,” and thunder in “Die 
Meistersinger.” (The trend was definitely toward 
Wagner.) A Brahm’s symphony was garnished 
by Sowerby’s “Money Musk,” and zestfully sup- 
plemented by the “1812” overture of Tschaikow- 
sky. The “Coriolanus” overture of Beethoven 
was a prelude to the Rimski-korsakov “Schehe- 
rezade”’ suite. Interested listeners, nurtured into 
fondness by the high school and college musical 
units, left only standing room available—and 
very little of that! 

The school year 1933-1934 began with this pro- 
gram: 

Academic Festival Overture—Brahms. 

Symphony No. 4 in D Minor—Schumann. 
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Hungarian Fantasia for Piano and Orchestra 
—Liszt. 


Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla 





Wagener. 

Orchestral music at San Jose has travelled 
far from the John Brown’s Body of 1886 to the 
Ravel-Brahms-Wagner program of 1933. Who 
knows where, through the combined efforts of ql 
director, performers and community apprecia- 
tion, it may find itself by 1950? 


Just Look at All the Fun 


With Profuse Apologies to Kipling 


Rottanp H. Upton 
District Superintendent, Buena Park 


I: you can keep your job when all about you 
Are losing theirs, and blaming it on you— 
If you can trust yourself when school boards 
doubt you, 
And make allowance for their doubting too— 
If you can get to school at half past seven 
And hang around the place till after dark, 
And grab a bite and dash out to some meeting 
And smile and think the whole thing just a lark. 


If you can talk with boys and keep your culture 

Or read John Dewey, nor lose the common 
touch, 

If neither bad boy’s “Pas” nor smart boy’s 
“Mas” can bluff you, 

If all men count with you, but none too much— 

If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With ninety seconds worth of distance run 

You are a principal—I know there’s not much 
in it, 

But oh my friends, just look at all the fun! 
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Excerpts from an address by Dr. Tracy F. Tyler, secretary and research 
director of the National Committee on Education by Radio, before the Department 
of Educational Research, National Education Association. 


HEN the first Institute for Education 

by Radio was held at the Ohio State 

University, Dr. W. W. Charters spoke 
on the subject “Radio in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools.” He made it perfectly clear that 
radio education at that time was still in an ele- 
mentary state when he said: 

While much has been done with radio in vari- 
ous localities, we have no reliable proof of the 
widespread or permanent use of radio as a 
vehicle of instruction. Just where the radio will 
stabilize as an educational instrument is a mat- 
ter to be settled by experimentation and careful 
research.1 

Dr. Charters then pointed out four important 
handicaps that would have to be surmounted be- 
fore radio could become an integral part of 
school instruction. These handicaps as he saw 
them are: 

1. Synchronization of time. 

2. Timeliness of the material. 

3. The effective utilization of the material 
which comes into the classroom over the radio. 

4. The limitations of the lecture method in 
elementary and secondary schools. 

However, in spite of this pessimistic begin- 
ning, Dr. Charters finished by saying: 

Personally, I feel that radio is rich in possi- 
bilities as an educational instrument in the 
schoolroom. The greatest handicap to its useful- 
ness is the possibility that the broadcaster, if he 
is not a thorough educator, may be satisfied to 
put on the air, for the schools, the kind of pro- 
grams that he would prepare for adults.2 


Examples of Broadcasts for Schools 


The first Ohio Institute which made it possible 
for leaders in educational broadcasting in the 
United States to meet and talk over their prob- 
lems for the first time came just after the Ohio 
School of the Air had completed its first full 
year—the experimental period having begun 
January 7, 1929. During the year 1929-30, B. H. 
Darrow, the director of the school, had organized 
and presented material for classroom use. 

At the same time that the State Department 
of Education in Ohio, at that time under the 
leadership of the director of education, Dr. John 


1. Charters, W. W. “Radio in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools.” Education on the Air. 
lumbus, Ohio State University, 1930. p. 127. 

2. Ibid. p. 134. 


Co- 


L. Clifton, was preparing an organized curri- 
culum for the schools to be presented by radio, 
other ‘school radio programs were being broad- 
cast. The Columbia Broadcasting System was 
carrying on the American School of the Air, a 
program which is still being continued at this 
time. The National Broadcasting Company was 
broadcasting materials in the field of music ap- 
preciation intended for various school levels un- 
der the direction of Dr. Walter Damrosch. The 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra was broadcast- 
ing concerts for use in the schools. 


On the Pacific Coast, broadcasts of the San 
Francisco Symphony and the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic orchestras were made available for use 
in many schools. Cleveland had experimented 
on a citywide scale in a number of subjects. 


The initial unit of the North Carolina Radio 
School was given in 1931 under direction of the 
North Carolina State Department of Public In- 
struction. Since that time two units have been 
presented each year. The first five units were 
broadcast from station WPTF, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. The broadcasts are intended for ele- 
mentary pupils in the sixth and seventh grades 
and for high school pupils. No provision is made 
for broadcasting to the children in the lower 
elementary grades. The subjects for which 
broadcasts were prepared in the sixth unit were: 
current events, geography, travel, industrial arts, 
vocations, North Carolina history, and literature. 


The Wisconsin School of the Air is broadcast 
as a co-operative undertaking by the two state 
stations, WHA in Madison and WLBL in 
Stevens Point, and the State Department of 
Public Instruction, and the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. They are broadcast every school 
day from 9:05 to 9:35 a. m. and 2:05 to 2:20 p. m. 

The past semester (January, 1934, to May, 
1934). included the following subjects and grade 
placements: Afield with Ranger Mac (nature) 
(4-8), Capito] Visits (6-9), Story Time for Little 
Folks (kindergarten, 1, 2, 3), Dramatic Moments 
in History (6-9), Book Trails (4-6), Journeys in 
Music Land (4-8), Creative Art (4-8), Nature 
Tales (kindergarten, 1, 2, 3), Rhythmic and 
Dramatic Games (kindergarten, 1, 2, 3), and Cur- 
vent Events (5-9). 

The American School of the Air is a program 
presented by the Columbia Broadcasting System 
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over a nationwide network of their affiliated 
stations. During the year which just closed, this 
program was given each school day from 2:30 
to 3:00 p. m. During the past year the subjects 
broadcast were: history (upper grades and high 
school), geography (intermediate grades and 
upper grades), music (two series: 1. for primary 
grades; 2. intermediate grades), literature (two 
series: 1. upper grades and high school; 2. grades 
6, 7), elementary science (intermediate 
grades), and current events. 

The National Broadcasting Company Music 
Appreciation Hour under the direction of Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, completed its sixth year with 
the concluding concert this spring. These broad- 
casts are graded and arranged into four series: 
(a) for grades 3 and 4; (b) for grades 5 and 6; 
(c) for grades 7, 8, and 9; and (d) for high 
schools. They are broadcast from 11 to 12 noon 
Eastern Standard Time each Friday. 


ut 


Research in School Broadcasting 


The persons who are interested in research in 
radio education have formed a_ co-operative 
group for the purpose of listing research projects. 
This listing has been centralized in the Bureau 
of Educational Research of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Whenever a research project is started, 
information concerning it is sent to the Bureau 
and this, in turn, is transmitted to the various 
persons and organizations co-operating. To de- 
termine, therefore, the research which has been 
completed and is under way in the field of 
school broadcasting becomes a matter of study- 
ing the files of projects developed through this 
co-operative group. 


Radio in Adult Education 


A couple of years ago the National Committee 
on Education by Radio, in co-operation with the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, the National Association of State Uni- 
versities, the Federal Office of Education, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
began a study of broadcasting in all of the land- 
grant colleges and state universities in the con- 
tinental United States. This study which was 
made by personally visiting each institution has 
been published in two volumes; the first entitled 
“An Appraisal of Radio Broadcasting in the 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities,” 
and the second “Some Interpretations and Con- 
clusions of the Land-Grant Radio Survey.” 
These publications can be secured without cost 
by writing to our offices in Washington, D. C. 

This study gives a rather complete survey of 
the various aspects of broadcasting as carried on 
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in these 71 institutions. Certain of the broadcasts 
were prepared for school use but a majority of 
them were in the field of adult education. Three 
specific types of adult education broadcasts have 
been carried on during the past year. 


N Wisconsin the state stations WHA and 

WLBL have carried on a College of the Air. 

One of the principal purposes of the College 
of the Air was to make it possible for young 
people who had finished high school but who 
were unable to go farther in their formal educa- 
tion, particularly on account of the recent eco- 
nomic depression, to have some of the advan- 
tages of the available material on the campus of 
the University of Wisconsin. The broadcasts 
were given each school day from 1:00 to 1:30 
p. m. The five courses which were offered dur- 
ing the present year were: Farm Life and Liv- 
ing; Enjoying Your Leisure; You and Your 
Home; The World About You; and Social Prob- 
lems of Today. Enrolment was free to Wis- 
consin residents. Study outlines were provided 
for those enroled, and, upon passing a satisfac- 
tory examination, each student received a cer- 
tificate of achievement. 


Junior Radio College 


In Ohio a project entitled “The Ohio Emer- 
gency Junior Radio College” has been carried on 
since January 1, 1934. Instruction was offered in 
French, English literature, political science, 
psychology, Spanish, and European history. Un- 
employed teachers served as supervisors of local 
discussion groups. Enrolments, which totaled 
1734, were received from 74 of the 88 counties in 
the state. Sixty-seven per cent of the students in 
the Radio College were high school graduates. 
In each of the six courses a comprehensive 
syllabus was prepared, mimeographed, and dis- 
tributed to each student. 


On a national scale, the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education has organized a 
number of splendid series of talks in various 
subject-matter fields of particular interest to 
adults and college students. These broadcasts 
have been carried on networks of both the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Listeners Notebooks, read- 
ing material, and copies of the talks have been 
made available to those who were interested. 


Many other projects of similar nature could 
be mentioned but this will suffice to indicate the 
extent to which educational groups in the United 
States have been attempting to make radio—this 
new medium for the dissemination of informa- 
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tion—serve the interests of a substantial minor- 
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itv, at least, of the population. 


Some of the Unsolved Problems 


The problems faced by radio in the United 
States are much more complicated than those in 
other countries. Many, if not most of them, are 
still unsolved. In most of the other countries 
radio is controlled either by government or by 
some quasi-public authority and it is supported 
through the sale of listeners licenses. Education 
in many countries being centralized, the broad- 
casting of educational programs has likewise 
been centralized. 

In England all school broadcasting is carried 
on by the British Broadcasting Corporation un- 
der an organization known as the Central Coun- 
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Broadcasting. This insures a 
continuity of programs, the use of the hours 
found best for the broadcasts, and the elimina- 
tion of any difficulties concerning the broadcast- 
ing of advertising into the schools. 


N the United States the control of education 

has from the beginning been left to the states. 
For that reason educational broadcasting has 
never been centralized. Some broadcasts for 
schools have been provided by the commercial 
chains but have not been under the auspices of 
the responsible educational authorities. Only in 
a few of the states, such as Ohio, Wisconsin, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Iowa, Michigan, and 
Kentucky, have the possibilities of 
school use been explored. 


radio for 


Conservation Message to California Teachers 


HarRINGTON WELLS, Professor of Biological Science, Santa Barbara State College 


HE Charter for Public Education in 
California! lists the primary purposes of 
instruction as follows: 


1. Promote the common welfare and contrib- 
ute to social progress. 

2. Provide opportunity for the greatest devel- 
opment of every individual so that he may take 
an intelligent part in the civic, social, economic, 
and vocational responsibilities of life. 

3. Teach each individual to respect the rights 
of others. 

4. Protect and improve health. 

5 Foster the development of spiritual values. 
_. 6. Develop appreciation for beauty in art and 
nature. 

7. Develop a desire to search for and a will- 
ingness to accept truth. 

8. Provide opportunity for each individual to 
learn to make good use of leisure. 

9. Develop a spirit of good-will, friendliness, 
and understanding on the part of every in- 
dividual toward his fellow beings in his own 
community, in his nation, and in other nations. 

The place of Conservation in such a program 
is self-evident. If the state planning commis- 
sioner or the chairman of the conservation com- 
mittee had been reauested to personally for- 
mulate desirable aims for public education, in 
light of their interest in the furtherance of 
nature work in the schools, no better list could 
have been drawn up. 


1. A Charter for Public Education: 
Schools, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan., 1934, 


California 
(page 21). 


California State Dept. of Ed. 
2. Inglis, 

Education, 

Company. 


Alexander. Principles of Secondary 
pages 370-371. Houghton-Mifflin 





An analysis of each of these aims as stated 
will demonstrate its adaptability to a conserva- 
tion program, a broad phase of character train- 
ing tending toward the fulfillment of what 
Inglis? has termed the “social-civic” and “in- 
dividualistic-avocational” aims of education: the 
training of individuals for social co-operation 
and the fostering of personal well-being through 
the worthy use of natural resources. 

The State Department of Education sponsors 
a three-year program in elementary science, in- 
volving the distribution of monthly bulletins on 
various phases of nature-work. These articles, 
prepared by instructors in each of the teacher- 
training institutions, feature conservation of 
beneficial flora and fauna, and are available to 
every elementary teacher in the state. 

Nature-study, stimulated through these bul- 
letins, should begin early in the fall semester, 
gain momentum through this integrated and cor- 
related sequence throughout the winter, 
attain a “peak” as regards psychological student 


and 


reaction, as “Conservation Week” is observed 
throughout the state in the spring. 

Such topics as fire prevention, tree preserva- 
tion (from an aesthetic viewpoint as well as a 
water conserving measure), protection of wild 
flowers in the open and domestic forms in parks 
and gardens, observance of fish and game laws, 
state and county campaigns against crop-destroy- 
ing insects and plant parasites, together with 
public health measures designed to further the 
conservation of human energy and well being. 
comprise stimulative units. 
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In Fez 
LorraAINneE Tucker, Eighth Grade Pupil 
Alamo School, Imperial County 


Mrs. Hester Parsons, Teacher* 


Characters: Mr. John Brook, Mrs. 
Brook and Native Guide. 


Time: Present. Evening. 
Place: Near Fez. 
Mr. Brook: Is this Fez? 


Guide: Yes. It is the capital, and the 
largest city of Morocco. This city 
looks much like Tangier, the port 


city we stayed at a few days ago. 

Mrs. Brooks: John, have you hired a 
house for us to stay in 
reach Fez? 


when we 


Mr. Brook: Yes. I sent a man ahead of us to 
secure one. 


Mrs. Brook: I am so glad we are almost there, 
because I am so tired. This camel is hard to 
ride. 


Next Day in Fez 


Mr. Brook: 
ina city. 


Goodness! It seems good to be again 

I like this house better than the one 
in which we stayed at Tangier. 

Mrs. Brook: I love the court with its beautiful 
lawn and flowers. The fountain helps to cool 
the air. The rooms opening onto the court are 
comfortable and cool. 

Mr. Brook: I don’t like this bench along the wall. 
It is the only thing we have to sit on. I 
don’t see how these people sit with their legs 
crossed. It makes me too tired to sit that way. 

Mrs. Brook: Oh well John, you don’t have to sit 
that way. I like this strange way of living for 
a change. Come, let’s go for a walk, or go up 
to the roof and sit for awhile. It is now getting 
cooler outside. 

Mr. Brook: I don’t feel like walking after that 
ride we had yesterday. I would rather sit on 
the roof for a change. 


On the House Top 


Mrs. Brook: I don’t like it so very well up here, 
after all. I don’t feel at home. Those women 
we see on the other houses are Mohammedans 
and they don’t like to have us look at them. 


Mr. Brook: Never mind them. Just look, you can 
see all of Fez from here. The houses look like 
big boxes with aisles between them. 

Mrs. Brook: The most interesting things to me 
are the great domes of the Mosques which 
tower so high above the Mosques. 

Mr. Brook: I like the view of our own house 
court from up here, too. Those palm trees look 


so pretty. See the oranges and lemons on the 
trees down there. 


*The pupils were working on a unit of work on 
Africa in connection with a study of the posses- 
sions there of England, France, and Germany. 
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In this classroom a modern projection apparatus, with 
translucent screen, adds greatly to the speed and pleasure 
of displaying scenes from many lands 


Mrs. Brook: I am getting sleepy. I think I will 
go to bed. 
Mr. Brook: I think I will go, too. If we expect 


to see the city tomorrow we will have to get 
up early. 


Next Day in the Streets of Fez 


Mrs. Brook: Oh! I bump into someone every time 
I turn around. Awhile ago a donkey almost 
ran over me. John, be. careful, you almost 
bumped into that man carrying water in those 
goat-skin bags. 

Mr. Brook: I am doing my best to keep out of 
the way! 


Mrs. Brook: Let’s hurry and get off this street. 

Mr. Brook: We'll turn down this one. It doesn’t 
look so crowded. 

Mrs. Brook: No, I want to go this way; right by 
that Mosque. 

Mr. Brook: All right. I wish they would allow 
us to go in it! I’d like to explore one of them. 

Mrs. Brook: Je’ll walk very slowly as we go 
by it, so we can see in through the door. 

Mr. Brook: Look at those queerly-dressed men. 
They seem to be saying prayers. 
kneeling. 

Mrs. Brook: Don’t they look funny? They keep 
rising and falling, and bowing their heads to 
the floor. 

Mr. Brook: Come let’s go to the bazaars. 

Mrs. Brook: Ah, yes, I am sure they will be 
interesting. 

Mr. Brook: Aren’t they odd? They look 
half-boxes, or just holes in the walls. 
Mrs. Brook: I don’t like the looks of those tur- 

baned merchants who run them. 

Mr. Brook: Each one sells a different kind of 
wares. This one sells perfumery, that one 


rugs, here are spices and over there are leather 
goods. 


They are 


like 


Mrs. Brook: I would like to buy something to 
send home. 


Mr. Brook: I guess it’s about time we were going 
home. 


Mrs. Brook: Yes, I have some things to do be- 
fore we eat dinner. We have to pack, too, for 


in the morning we start on our journey. 
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George C. Mann, director of vocational educa- 
tion, Berkeley Public Schools, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the division of adult and con- 
tinuation education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento. 


N. P. Neilson, chief of the division of health 
and physical education, State Department of 
Education, has been named acting professor of 
physical education and hygiene, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

John R. Alltucker, principal, 
School and Evening High School, Vallejo, has 
been elected principal of Vallejo Senior High 
School in place of George C. Barton, retired. 

Cc. E. Turner has been elected director of adult 
education, Vallejo, to succeed Dr. Alltucker. 


Continuation 


Oakland City Changes 

J. Frederic Ching has been appointed vice- 
principal in the field of instruction at Oakland 
High School. 

Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, director of child welfare, 
has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of Individual Guidance. 

Eugene Hilton, principal, Edison Elementary 
School, has been appointed supervisor of social 
studies. 

Alfred E. Baker has been changed from prin- 
cipal of McFeely Tompkins Elementary Schools 
to vice-principal in the field of instruction at 
Fremont High School. 

William S. Briscoe has been changed from 
principal of E. Morris Cox and Toler Heights 
Schools to vice-principal in the field of counsel- 
ing and guidance for boys at the Oakland High 
School. 

William H. McMaster has been changed from 
Technical High School to vice-principal at Cas- 


tlemont High School. 


John Soelberg has been changed from prin- 
cipal of Grant Elementary School to vice-prin- 
cipal at San Leandro High School. 

Leo Taylor has been changed from principal 
at Lafayette Elementary School to vice-principal 
at Technical High School. 

Elwood V. Hess has been changed from coun- 
selor and physical education instructor at Mc- 
Clymonds High School to vice-principal at Tech- 
nical High School. 

Florence E. Marvin, vice-principal at Castle- 
mont High School, has just returned to this 
position after a year’s leave of absence. 


Bernice Baxter, who was principal at High- 
land Elementary School and last year was ap- 
pointed vice-principal at Castlemont High School 
during Miss Marvin’s absence, is on leave of 
absence this year. 

Edith L. Houston has been changed from prin- 
cipal at Piedmont Avenue School to principal at 
Bella Vista School. 

Minnie Kahl, teacher executive and counselor 
at Garfield Junior High School, has been ap- 
pointed principal at Luther Burbank Elementary 
School. 


R. W. Kretsinger, principal of Burbank and 
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Sherman Schools, has been changed to principal 
of E. Morris Cox and Toler Heights Schools. 


Eva Ott, teacher at Peralta School, has been 
appointed principal of Edison School. 

George C. 
Swett School, 
Grant School. 

C. C. Grover has been changed from principal 
of Whittier School to principal of Highland 
School. 

Douglas Miller has been changed from prin- 
cipal of Maxwell Park School to principal of 
Lafayette School. 

Vivian Long, teacher at Markham School, has 
been appointed principal of Maxwell Park 
School. 

Drucie Crase, principal of Edison School, has 
been changed to principal of Piedmont Avenue 
School. 

Helen Lacy, teacher at Lakeview School, has 
been appointed principal of John Swett School, 

Roy T. Granger has been appointed principal 
of Tompkins School. 

Maude Marchant has been changed from prin- 
cipal of Bella Vista School to principal of Whit- 
tier School. 

Robert Abbott, elementary principal from 
Fresno, has been appointed principal of Elisa- 
beth Sherman School. 

Susan McFeely School, Oakland, and Everett 
School, Alameda, have been closed. 


Bliss, teacher in charge at John 
has been appointed principal of 


Berkeley 


May C. Wade will return this year to the prin- 
cipalship at Cragmont School, after illness caused 
from an automobile accident. 


G. C. Loofbourow, who was acting as prin- 
cipal at Cragmont School during Miss Wade's 
absence, has been elected to an elementary prin- 
cipalship in Fresno. 


Edwin LeTendre, dean of boys at Berkeley 
High School, was appointed associate principal 
at University Elementary School, when Mr. Loof- 
bourow was given the acting principalship at 
Cragmont. 


Edison Junior High School has been closed and 
the prinripal, H. H. Glessner, has been appointed 
principal of the Willard Junior High School. 


W. B. Clark, principal of the Willard Junior 
High School, was appointed assistant principal 
of Berkeley High School. 


F. H. Sutton, principal of Fresno Technical 
Senior High School, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Theodore Roosevelt Junior-Senior High 
School, Fresno. 


Robert F. Aspinall, principal of E. R. Snyder 
Continuation High School, Fresno, has been ap- 
pointed principal (supervising principal) of 
Fresno Technical Senior High School. 

Lafayette Hyde, dean of boys at Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior-Senior High School, Fresno, 
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has been appointed principal of E. R. Snyder 
Continuation High School, Fresno. 

W. W. Jones has been appointed principal of 
Lynwood Junior High School, Compton. 

W. L. Strickland has been appointed principal 
of Willowbrook Junior High School, Compton. 

Franklin C. Hemphill has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Compton Junior High School, a new 
school in Compton. 

Emil Lange has been appointed principal of 
Thomas A. Edison Junior High School, Long 
Beach. 

William Alfred Goggin, principal of Thomas A. 
Edison Junior High School, Long Beach, has 
been appointed principal of Lindbergh Junior 
High School, Long Beach. 

Douglas A. Newcomb has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Lowell Junior High School, Long Beach, 
a new school, 

The name of the North Long Beach High 
School has been changed to Jordan High School, 
Long Beach. 


San Francisco 


Howard McDonald, vice-principal of Balboa 
High School, was appointed director of person- 
nel. 

Charles E. sarker, teacher at Balboa High 
School, has been appointed director of industrial 
arts. Eugene Carniglia, formerly director of in- 
dustrial arts, has retired. 

Charles M. Dennis of the College of the Paci- 
fic has been appointed director of music. 

Wallace M. Taylor, vice-principal at Presidio 
Junior High School, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Francisco Junior High School, in place 
of Thaddeus H. Rhodes, deceased. 

J. Pearce Burnside, vice-principal at Horace 
Mann Junior High School, has been appointed 
principal, James Lick Junior High School, in 
place of Milton E. Blanchard, deceased. 

Edwin Niccolls, teacher at Aptos Junior High 
School, has been appointed vice-principal at 
Roosevelt Junior High School. 

Will Fawcett, vice-principal at Roosevelt Jun- 
ior High School, has been appointed vice-prin- 
cipal at Horace Mann Junior High School. 

Daniel Webster Junior High School will be 
discontinued as a junior high school since the 
death of Burton A. Burdick. It will be re-opened 
this fall as Daniel Webster Elementary School 
with Con A. Davis, vice-principal of Monroe- 
Excelsior School, as principal. 

George G. Mullany, teacher of newswriting at 
Galileo High School, has been appointed to the 
newly created position, director of publications, 
San Francisco Public Schools. 
Mas. Melaine Ainsworth, English teacher at 
Horace Mann Junior High School, has been ap- 
pointed head of the English department of Jun- 
ior High Schools, San Francisco School Depart- 
ment, in place of Mrs. Vallena W. Hill who 
married Robert Floyd Gray, director of the Bu- 
reau of Research, Adult Education and Evening 
Schools. 

L. A. Hawkinson, teacher at Presidio Junior 
High School, has been appointed to act as vice- 


principal at that same school in place of Wallace 
M. Taylor. 














Guy J. Roney, principal of South San Fran- 
cisco Junior-Senior High School, has been ap- 
pointed District Superintendent in that same dis- 
trict. 

G. Carl Weller, vice-principal of the above 
school, has been appointed principal. 


Charles R. Timpany, teacher of chemistry, 
physics and algebra in the above school, has 
been appointed director of adult education and 
special evening classes in the same district. 


George Edward Bettinger, principal of Alham- 
bra City High School, has been elected acting 
superintendent of Alhambra City Schools, in 
place of B. H. Gibbon, deceased. 


Harold Moritz Werre, boys vice-principal of 
Alhambra City High School, has been elected 
principal. 


I. O. Coppock, former principal of Upper Lake 
Union High School, has been elected principal of 
Cloverdale Union High School in place of R. N 
Gibson, who has been elected to a position in the 
San Francisco Public Schools. 


Harold R. Durfee was appointed’ science 
teacher in Calexico Union High School: James A. 
Hoskins was appointed to the shop department: 
J. W. Lawson is the new principal. 

Walter E. Sparks is the new principal of Piru 
Grammar School, Ventura County. Mr. Sparks, 
graduate of U. C. L. A., has been active as prin- 
cipal and teacher in Ventura County for the 
past five years. 










John W. Studebaker, superintendent of 
schools, Des Moines, Iowa, recently be- 
came United States Commissioner of 
Education, succeeding George F. Zook. 
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Socializing the Drama 


HE values of socialized procedure are 
many. (Douglass, “Modern Methods of 
Teaching,” p. 253-254.) Briefly, let us 

say, the chief aim is to help the girl or boy to 

mix with a group; to adapt her or himself and 

to better cope with life situations. (For a more 

detailed explanation see “Modern Methods in 

Teaching’—Wilson, Kyte, and Lull. p. 67-69.) 

Let us see how the drama helps socialized 
procedure reach its desired aims. To quote Mor- 
ris: ‘Power of drama as a socializing force is 
tremendous. Through plays and pageants whole 
communities not on bowing-terms with one an- 
other later friends.”! D’Amico 
says: “It is an acknowledged fact that the school 
play is a valuable factor in modern education. 

Among its attributes are the psychological, the 

social and the aesthetic. It the 

American term ‘team work,’ it strengthens social 

conta¢cts, and is the meeting-ground 

parents and school come together in an intel- 
ligent play spirit with a common interest—the 
child.”2 (Other aims of the drama in 
life are: to bring about, to a greater or less de- 
gree, (1) 


have become 


exemplifies 


whereon 


school- 


ability to control the physical and 
psychial factors of speech production, (2) the 
development of certain personal qualities, (3) 
the socialization of the student, (4) his enter- 
tainment through wise use of leisure time, and 
(5) the appreciation of literature.)* 

That drama is being realized an asset to so- 
cialized procedure in the schools I quote Dr. 
Henry S. Curtis (School and Society, June 22 


1929. p. 793-97.) 


I. In the elementary school. 

a. Missouri schools now have a dramatic reader 
for first and second grades. 

1. Children act out a large part of the stories. 

b. Most new elementary contain an 
auditorium and a stage and have at least a 
weekly assembly. The assembly program is often 
a drama, given by one of the grades. Many of 
the elementary schools now have at least one 
teacher who has had dramatic training. 


If. In high school. 
a. Most high schools now have a 
(auditorium) with good equipment. 


schools 


theater 


*Mr. Conway was a successful contestant for 
a scholarship at the Cornish School of Drama in 


Seattle. He was assistant director during the 
recent summer session. 
1, 2, 3. Quarterly Journal of Speech, Feb. 1930. 


p. 69-74. 





Joun Dovcias Conway, Columbus School, Grass Valley* 





b. Drama 
sists of: 


education in high schools now con- 

1. Dramatics incidental to the study of litera- 
ture. 

2. Assembly program: Play presented. 

3. Play given by some high school 
the public. 

4. Dramatic contest: Competitive 
to determine which is the best. 

5. All forms of the dance are now taught 
choruses and orchestras are trained and pageants 
given. 

ce. What drama in high school trys to accom- 
plish to help the student better fitted 
for life. 

1. Distinct speech—to articulate and pronounce 
words so that he can be heard. 

Good posture—dignified 
Self-confidence. 


group for 


plays given 


become 





bearing and poise. 


9 
o. 


4. Character formation through the imperson- 
ation of worthy characters. 

5. Social understanding. “If the native born 
sometimes takes the part of the recent immi- 


grant, if the son of rich parents sometimes takes 
the part of the poor boy or poor man, if the 
capitalist takes the part of the laborer and the 
laborer takes the part of the capitalist, it should 
lead to a better attitude between the 
that make up America.” 
6. Teaching American 
historical plays. 


classes 


ideals and patriotism: 


Values placed on socialized drama by leading 
authorities. 


Floyd Dell, “Were You Ever a Child.” 

1. The of Education with respect to 
art is to keep alive the child’s creative impulses, 
and use them in the real world of adult life 
We don’t want to kill the artist in him, nor do 
we want to keep him a child all his life in some 
tiny corner of the world, apart from its serious 
activities. We don’t want the slave who has 
forgotten how to play, nor the dreamer who is 
afraid of realities. We want an education which 
will merge the child’s play into the man’s life, 
the artist’s dreams into the citizens’ labors.” 

2. “Think how real history would be if it were 
dramatized by the children themselves!” 

3. “I want every school to be a theater in 
which a guild of young artists will learn to do 
the work of the world without ceasing to be free 
and happy.” 


Problem 


Dr. Smiley Blanton 
“Dramatic work is the chief mainstay for me 
It makes a person forget himself and gain poise. 


Anita B. Ferris, “Following the Dramatic 
Instinct.” 
1. Mrs. Heniger “The Children’s Educational 


Theater” helped to correct, through participa- 
tion in drama, defects in character, physique and 
taste. 
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The dance and the drama are extremely ancient 
and effective educational agencies, with great pos- 
sibilities for cultural uplift. 


2. “The value of dramatization as a tool of 


pedagogy rests on its power to hold the pupil’s 
attention without his voluntary or conscious 
effort.” 


3. “‘Sympathies are broadened. The unattrac- 
tive person, the unattractive alien, becomes ap- 
pealing when the hidden causes and motives are 
understood.” 


Elnora Whitman Curtis, “The Dramatic In- 
stinct in Education.” 


1. “The dramatic instinct is a prime force in 
civilization, the need to give vent to pent-up 
emotion, to express joy of living, to put in 
material form the ideas that vex his spirit, has 
driven man to imitate to create.” 


2. “Able leaders of men always attained their 
ends by a more or less conscious exploting of 
the dramatic instinct.” 

3. “In reality this demand for the dramatic is 
only a demand for the expression of personality.” 


Overstreet, “About Ourselves” 


“Few occupations are more absorbing than the 
creating of poetry and drama.” 


1. “We have had it so drummed into us that 
poetry and drama should be produced by the 
poets and dramatists that we never dream that 
we, too, can turn the trick. We may not, in- 
deed, become poets or playwrights, but we shall 
move into wider areas, breathe a keener air.” 


Henry Turner Bailey, “The Magic Realm of 
the Arts.” 


“Every individual must be inspired to have a 
fad, a hobby, a speciality, a personal interest for 
his leisure time, an avocation. That fad will 
insure right use of leisure, continual growth, 
worth-while companionship, perennial delight.” 


NCLUSION: Socialized drama is an aid in 

character formation; in the correction of 
character, physique and physic defects; in broad- 
ening childrén’s lives; in caring for leisure time; 
in the instilling of adaptability to the group; 
and in instilling co-operation in order to attain 
the desired end. 
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Coming Events 





September 22—C. T. A. Board of 
Directors; special meeting. San Fran- 
cisco. 


October 8-10—C. T. A. North Coast 
Section Convention and Teachers In- 
stitutes; Ukiah. 


October 12—Columbus Day. 


October 17-19—Placer County Teach- 
ers Institute, Auburn. 


November 5-11—American Education Week. 
Theme—Educating for Tomorrow. 
Monday—Planning for Tomorrow. 
Tuesday—Developing New Types of Schooling. 


Wednesday—Continuing Education Through- 
out Life. 


Thursday—Financing Our Schools. 


Friday—Quickening the Sense of Civic Respon- 
sibility. 


Saturday—Preparing for New Kinds of Service 


Sunday—Enriching Character Through Educa- 
tion. 


November 6—California State Election, Day. 


November 11-17—Book Week. 

November 26-28—C. T. A. Central Coast Sec- 
tion Convention and Teachers Institute; San 
Luis Obispo. 

November 26-30—San Francisco City and 
County Teachers Institute and Thanksgiving 
holidays. . 

December 7-8—C. T. A. Board of Directors 
Meetings. Los Angeles. 

December 8—C. T. A. State Council of Edu- 
cation; semi-annual meeting. Los Angeles. 

December 17-19—Los Angeles County and 
Los Angeles City Teachers Institutes. 

December 17-19—C. T. A. Bay Section. An- 
nual Convention and Teachers Institutes. 

January 1, 1935—California State Legislature 
convenes. 

February 23-28—N. E. A. Department of Sup- 
erintendence; annual meeting. Atlantic City. 

April 15-19—Easter vacation. 


. * * 

Miss Mildred Moffett has returned to Califor- 
nia, after an absence of six years, to resume her 
work as field representative in this state of 
Zaner-Bloser Company, handwriting specialists, 
Columbus, Ohio. She has been acting in a simi- 
lar capacity for the firm on the E’astern seaboard 
since 1928. 

~ 7 - 

Mrs. Edna M. Wilson, who has been represent- 
ing Zaner-Bloser Company during the interim, is 
retiring from the company. Her principal inter- 
est just now is in helping her husband build a 
new home “down the Peninsula’ at Menlo Park. 
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Educational Projects Under SERA 


STAFF of technicians is making models from 

topographic maps of National Forests, as 
part of the SERA work relief program. The 
work is supervised by H. A. Sedelmeyer, chief 
draftsman of U. S. Forest Service at San Fran- 
cisco, an outstanding authority in this field. 


The finished model is used as a basis for de- 
termining the most suitable location for fire 
control stations; preliminary road studies, water- 
power and flood control, investigations and mili- 
tary use. The models are of advantage in tech- 
nical administration and in private enterprise. 


A staff of recreational, vocational and ath- 
letic teachers is being mobilized to give instruc- 
tion at the CCC Camps. There are 76 active CCC 
Camps in California at present; 24 Drought Re- 
lief camps which are relief measures only and 
do not share in the educational program, have 
been added. Camp Educational Advisers are un- 
der the immediate supervision of J. B. Griffing, 
Civil Educational Adviser to Major General Malin 
Craig, Commander of the Ninth Corps Area. 

In each county, the local administration of the 
project, is under the County Superintendent of 
Schools. The teachers are recruited from the 
counties in which they are to serve. 


A complete course in Americanization will be 
given as an SERA project. There will be em- 
phasis upon training in the principles of true 
American citizenship, loyalty to cause and 
country. 

This educational program provides for more 
than 150,000 in California. The project is de- 
signed to give work to jobless teachers and aid 
other unemployed to fit themselves vocationally 


for better jobs. 
* « * 


National Occupational Conference 

DUCATORS interested in 

pational adjustment will be interested to 
know of the services available to them through 
the National Occupational Conference, which pro- 
vides for educational institutions, libraries, and 
other interested organizations, a consulting 
service regarding the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance, and the results of research 
in occupational adjustment. 

Upon request, a staff officer of the Conference 
will visit local institutions for consultation re- 
garding the organization of work designed to 
contribute to the better occupational adjustment 
of more than one person. The Conference will 
contribute the services of staff officers for such 
trips, but will expect local institutions to defray 
the necessary expenses. No charge is made for 
any assistance which can be given by mail. 

The work of the Conference does not include 
counseling with individuals regarding their per- 
genal occupational problems. Single copies of 
mimeographed bulletins are distributed without 
charge. For any of the above, address National 
Occupational Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


problems of occu- 


* * « 


Silver, Burdett and Company have brought out 
a 1934 edition of Everyday Economics by Janzen 
and Stephenson. This volume of 540 pages is re- 
plete with illustrations and graphs and is in the 
best modern style. 
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THE achievements of mankind, worthy of his- 
torical record through the ages, have taken 
place in a comparatively small part of the 


world. In fact, 90 per cent of all books of his- 
tory are about Europe, which comprises only 
7 per cent of the earth’s land area. 


~~ 
BRUNO Lessing, columnist, asked Rod 
Larocque, motion-picture star, what ten articles 
he would choose if he were cast away on a desert 
island. Here is the list: Vilma Banky,* knife, axe, 
boring tool, hone, binoculars, compass, lasso, 
Bible, and The Winston Simplified Dictionary. 
What would you choose, besides the W. S. D.? 


* Yes, yes, his wife. ae 


THROUGH the ages men have eaten certain 


parts of animals and human beings in an effort 
to absorb their admirable qualities. Several 
centuries ago, however, the Tartars carried this 
idea further by eating books to acquire the 
knowledge contained in them. 
~" 

NOW is the time to order Workbooks. Arith- 
metic, Reading, Spelling, English—these are just 
a few subjects covered by Winston Workbooks. 


a 

AN interesting excerpt from OUR INDUS- 
TRIAL WORLD, the new J. Russell Smith 
geography: “The United States Government 
made an importation of camels for use in our 
own Southwest, but they arrived just before 
the Civil War. Because of the war, they were 
neglected and were probably eaten by wolves.” 
The introduction of unusual and little-known 
facts such as this is just one of the many devices 
which Doctor Smith uses to maintain interest. 


—" 
NEWSPAPER comic strips are read eagerly 
each day by at least 15,000,000 American fami- 
lies. There are more than 250 of these features 
and our 1,900 daily newspapers pay a total of 
$150,000 a week for them. 

1 
CHECK list of THE NEW SILENT READ- 
ERS, basal or supplementary activity type read- 
ers: Pre-Primer, Tots and Toys; Primer, Pets 


and Playmates; Book I, Growing Up; II, New 
Friends; III, The Wonder World; IV, Facts 
and Fancies; V, Whys and Wherefores; VI, 
Scouting Through; VII, Pioneer Trails; VIII, 
The Round-Up. Have you enough of each title? 


The JOHN C. va NS TON COMPANY 





WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA 1 DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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Budgets and More Books 


Mary F. Mooney, Supervisor Texts and Libraries 
San Francisco Public Schools 


HE modern school program is dynamic. 
Education is a going concern. From gen- 
eration to generation is handed on the structure 


of our civilization, the skill to run it, and our 
standards of thought and conduct. 


This is the biggest business in which the peo- 
ple of these United States are engaged. Billions 
of dollars are invested in the physical plant; 
nearly every man, woman and child in the coun- 
try has worked at it at one time or another, and 
nearly one-fourth of our entire population is con- 
stantly occupied on this great job of going to 
school. 


To seriously retard or stop for any appreciable 
period the work of this great industry would 
bring about a condition more disastrous in its 
nature and consequences than that resulting 
from any stock market break or disagreement 
among the money-changers. 


Crippled Schools Are Poor Business 


In any and 
and quality of production are so 
closely interlocked that any disturbance in one 
element is carried over into the others and ex- 
tends its influence into allied fields of activity. 
For more than three years, economists have been 
busy pointing out that present unhappy condi- 
tions have come about through unbalanced ele- 
ments in our industrial world; that greater and 
more effective 


industry, personnel, equipment 
the quantity 


equipment and tools have re- 


duced personnel and increased production be- 
yond the safety line, and so our entire economic 
structure has tottered and 


wavered in conse- 


quence. These same economists constantly em- 


phasize that our only hope of a return to a 
normal balanced existence lies through a con- 
trolled relationship of these same elements of 
personnel, equipment and production. 


Possibly no single community activity has 
been more disturbed by present conditions than 
Unemployment closed the outlets 
of production. Young people, seeing no job 
ahead, continued on with classes, thus straining 
to the utmost the capacities of plants and equip- 
ment. Older people, thinking that, with further 
training, they would have better chance in a 
competitive labor market, and those who felt 
the need of a complete change in vocation, 
turned again to school, and classes in adult 
education expanded beyond all anticipations. The 


our schools. 
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public demands that schools expand production 
beyond limits ever before reached. 


Simultaneously with increased production de- 
mands came a shrinkage in revenues. Reduced 
assessment rolls and delinquent tax payments 
forced a reduction in the number of teachers 
More and more pupils, fewer and fewer teachers 
has been the story of the last three years. 
Dynamic teaching programs have been crowded 
to death, individual differences have been lost 
sight of, and mass production dominates the 
program. 


What has happened to equipment? Increase 
of users means increased wear and tear: decrease 
of teachers means decrease of supervising atten- 
tion and care. It is true that no equipment can 
take the place of a teacher, but neither can a 
teacher function successfully without the tools of 
the profession. Books are the basic tools of 
Ways and means must be found to 
provide in school budgets for an adequate supply 
of those necessary accessories to a vital school 
program. 


learning. 


Schools need more books to replace those 
physically unfit. The life expectancy of the 
average textbook is about three years. If condi- 
tions make it necessary to increase the number 
of students using it, then it is evident it will not 
last so long. Library reference books, being con- 
stantly “thumbed,” become soiled and otherwise 
unsightly. Untidiness in any form lowers a stu- 
dent’s standards of work. Often, re-binding pro- 
longs the life of-a book, but worn-out and dirty 
pages are not worth this expense. 


Schools need more books to replace those 
which have become obsolete. Books lose their 
usefulness oftentimes through the content going 
out-of-date. Students need to know the present 
facts. Books on science and social problems are 
very short-lived. In these fields, current peri- 
odicals are a necessity in order to keep reference 
materials abreast of the times. Schools 
meet the conditions of a changing world. 


must 


Wasteful Economy—Workmen Without Tools 


Is a reduced budget item for books an evi- 
dence of careful planning? Emphatically, no! 
Studies made by national groups show that only 
about 14% of the total school current expenseg 
is devoted to books in normal times. If neces- 
sity forces a shrinkage of the entire school costs, 
let it not come through an excessive reduction 
of the amount expended for books. If the 
amount allowed provides for less than a one- 
third replacement of stock on hand, there will 
eventually be a zero result, and we shall have 
teachers without books—workmen without tools! 
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KELTY 
HISTORIES 


Present modern methods in history teaching. Organized on the unit 
plan, the subject matter is full of romance and adventure. With an 
abundance of reading material, questions, self-testing exercises and 
interesting pictures it offers an enjoyable study of history for the 
middle grades. Kelty histories are already used in thousands of schools. 
This fall they will be used in the States of Arizona and Nevada, and 
in hundreds of cities and counties such as Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
San Diego, Stockton, Redlands, Pocatello, Ogden, Olympia, Seattle, 
and Honolulu. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION 
Five units divided into stories, carrying American history from the period of 
exploration to the signing of the Constitution. Catalogue price $1.20, subject 
to discount. 

THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION 

Seven units divided into stories, continuing American history down to the 
present day. Catalogue price $1.32, subject to discount. 

THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


A one-book edition that covers the same ground as the two histories mentioned 
above. Catalogue price $1.40, subject to discount. 

For schools that wish to begin the study of American history with the 
old-world beginnings, Miss Kelty has prepared two companion volumes: 
THE OLD-WORLD BEGINNINGS OF AMERICA 
From the days when Rome ruled the world, to England's defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, emphasizing features that bear on the American scene. Catalogue 
price $1.00, subject to discount. 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES 


A study of the colonial period in its various aspects through the Revolution. 
Catalogue price $1.00, subject to discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street San Francisco, California 
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Let's Have a Science Fair 


Lem L. 


EMBERS of the Children’s Conserva- 


tion Committee of the Hillsborough 
Garden Club visited the schools of 
Burlingame, San Mateo and Hillsborough in 


the fall of 1933, to confer with the teachers in 
regard to their programs in nature study and 
The committee made a number of 
helpful suggestions and displayed materials they 
had collected from various sources. The teach- 
ers the most 


conservation. 


response to suggestions was 


gratifying. 


The San Mateo group, in looking over the 
literature presented by this committee, seized 
upon a collection of schedules furnished by the 
American Institute of New York for the annual 
Children’s Science Fair held 
Museum of Natural History. 


in the American 


“If New York City can have a science fair,” 
they can San Mateo!” And with 


that decision the plan began to evolve. 


decided, “so 


There was no available data to work on, out- 
side of the schedules already referred to, but 
the germ of the idea had taken root and imme- 
diately displayed a flourishing growth. A note 
of inquiry to the American Institute at this stage 
of the proceedings proved to be a happy thought. 
The response of that body was immediate; a 
bulky letter of invaluable information accom- 
panied by photographs setting forth the details 
of organization, management and _ execution 
gave impetus and direction to the plans for the 
San Mateo project. 


Because of the vast difference in the size of 
the two communities and the meager funds 
available in San Mateo the scale of the enter- 
prize, necessarily, had to be greatly reduced. 
The same general plan was worked out, how- 
ever, and in looking back upon the venture it 
still seems that this was a wise policy. 


Preliminary schedules were in the hands of 
the teachers about seven weeks before the date 
set for the opening of the fair. It was realized 
that this was hardly sufficient time but under 
the circumstances it is difficult to see how the 
schedule could have been completed any earlier. 


N the meanwhile, an active committee had 
been working assiduously preparing entry 


blanks, ironing out difficulties, planning the 


Youn, Principal, Lawrence Elementary School, San Mateo 


staging of the event, and taking care of a host 
of minor but important details. 

Contrary to expectations, financing the fair 
proved even simpler than anticipated, although 
it must be admitted that, for lack of funds, the 
original scheme was somewhat curtailed. The 
active committee was made up of teachers and 
members of garden clubs who volunteered their 
services and gave unstintingly of their time and 
energy. Such expenses as were unavoidable were 
willingly met by the sponsors. Thus the fair 
cost the taxpayers not a cent! 


From the viewpoint of public relations, the 
time set for holding the fair was most oppor- 
tune; although there does not seem to be any 
reason why it could not have been held at some 
other date with almost, if not, as great success. 

Be that as it may, the event was scheduled 
for Public Schools Week. Through the kindness 
of the sponsoring organizations, newspapers and 
theaters, it received adequate publicity. The ex- 
hibition attracted visitors beyond the fondest 
hopes of its creators. Between two and three 
thousand visitors were estimated to have 
attended at some time during the three days it 
Was in progress, 

Most gratifying of all was the fact that many 
persons returned for a second view or to bring 
their friends. Here was a novel event which 
not only permitted one to examine the work of 
the schools but one which also gave a panor- 





In the modern school the science laboratories 
comprise an essential part of the equipment 
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amic sweep of that work in a broad and vital 
field of instruction ranging in scope from the 
kindergarten through high school. 

Visitors repeatedly expressed their amazement 
and admiration. The spectacle seemed incredible 
to those who had been more or less out of touch 
with educational affairs since their own school 
days. 

And, if the truth were known, it would not 
be surprising to learn that even the children and 
the teachers astonished themselves; such was the 
effect of the ensemble. 

The exhibits were divided into the following 
seven divisions with numerous subclasses: earth 
studies; sky studies; plant life; animal life; con- 
servation; physical and applied science; special 
projects. 


HEN the exhibits were set up, close ob- 

servers at once noted that the fair leaned 
decidedly on the side of nature study. This was 
to be expected, no doubt, in an assemblage 
where the elementary schools made the pre- 
ponderance of entries and when the instruction 
on that level had confined its curriculum almost 
exclusively to nature study. 

It is interesting to note in passing that this 
emphasis was in marked contrast to the entries 
made at the last Children’s Science Fair in New 
York City which revealed that physics led all 
other branches of science in interest. 

The conservation of natural resources, which 
is becoming increasingly imperative in American 
life, was well-portrayed and drew much praise 
from the public. The number and variety of 
exhibits in this division was gratifying although 
in hindsight a number of aspects of the field of 


conservation are seen to have been neglected. 
* + * 


Radio in Education 


CHOOL superintendents in the San Francisco 
Bay area recently met in conference in Oak- 
land to discuss plans for forthcoming teachers 
institutes and C. T. A. meetings and other mat- 
ters of current interest. Furthermore, the educa- 


tional use of broadcasts were carefully con- 
sidered. 
National Broadcasting Company radio pro- 


grams were discussed by W. E. Givens. Mr. 
Jacobsen discussed the benefits derived from the 
news radio program (KPO) in Oakland schools, 
stating that 27 schools had used it. Although 
new, it has been found very helpful by many of 
the teachers since it serves to relate the schools 
more closely to activities outside the schoolroom. 
These radio programs furnish an excellent means 
whereby the schools may keep in touch with 
many happenings in the outside world. 
ss @ 

William J. Freeling, counselor and head of the 
shop department at Roosevelt High School, Oak- 
land, has been appointed principal of Central 
Trade Evening School. 
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Southern Section Secretary 





Fred L. Thurston, executive secretary of Califor- 
nia Teachers Association Southern Section, and 
widely known in the field of state teachers asso- 
clations, 1s working with California 
educational committees on plans for the forth- 
coming teachers institutes and conventions. 


Southern 


N. E. A. Department of Secondary 


Education 
EPARTMENT of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association is now be- 


ginning its fourth year’s active work since its 
re-organization at the N. E. A. convention in 
1931, at Los Angeles. The 1934 meeting of the 
department was devoted to the general theme, 
The High School and the Community. A com- 
prehensive report of this entire meeting has 
been published in Secondary Education which 
goes to all members of the department. 


Membership in the department is open to all 
teachers in junior and senior high schools and 
junior colleges; one dollar per year. The bulletin 
is published 5 times a year, each issue consist- 
ing of approximately 40 pages. Secondary 
school teachers are invited to write for com- 
plete information to Department of Secondary 
Education, National Education Association, Room 
1901, 130 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


~ * * 


Dwayne G. Young, head of the department and 
industrial drawing teacher in Berkeley High 
School and Evening High School, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Berkeley Evening Trade 
School, in place of G. C. Mann. 
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DISON School high first grade children 
have and appreciate 
At first they cried, “Tell us a 


We like stories better.” 


learned to love 


poetry. 


story! 


I went slowly, building up a feeling and un- 
derstanding of poetry, until now they take pride 
in having their own poems printed and dis- 
played in our poetry corner or copied into the 
poetry book. 

How was this brought about? 


‘Listen, boys and girls, with eyes closed tight 
and ears opened so that you get the 
thought and the picture in this poem. When I 
have finished I 


wide 


am going to ask you which 
words make the pleasantest music in your ears. 
Then I will explain new word friends. 
Then we will make a list of all the picture words 
and the musical words. 


any 


Later we can use these 
new words in our own stories and poems.” 


“Did you hear any words that rhymed? Give 
me some words that sang together.” 


“Did you hear words you liked the sound of? 
Which words were not so musical to your ear?” 


“When I read the warm words like snug and 
glowing did you get the feeling of warmth? 


Listen while I say the cool*words: clatter, 


grumbling, misty 
“Now you tell me some warm words of your 


own. Now some cool ones. 


Sometimes we need 
warm words to make people understand better 
what we 


mean. If it is a rainy day poem we 


need cool words 
“Let us see how many cold 
words we can think of. Now, 


let's pretend the sun came 


rh 
out and it’s a lovely day hi 
again Which words will 
paint a lovely day picture? 
Beautiful. Warm, soft 
breezes. Blue sky. Fleecy, 
white clouds. Happy chil- = 


dren. Fresh, bright flowers.” 


“Now, I want you to put 
your heads down and have a 
poetry dream while the Vic- 
trola plays for us.” 


“Let us tell 
dreams.” 


our poem 


Then they begin to come. 
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Creative Poetry in the First Grade 


Vera M. Hessian, Edison School, San Diego 
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INCE we have been creating poetry I find 
our language work has improved all along 
the line. We make better reading charts. We 
create better stories. We dramatize with more 
variety and less restraint. Our ears are more 
critical, our thoughts more complete, and our 
vocabulary enriched. We have broken down 
the selfconscious shell that causes us to tremble 
at the sound of our own voices. 
Here is Floyd, aged 6, who informs us he is 
ready with a dream about a peacock. 
“Proud Mr. Peacock! 
“Your tail is so beautiful 
they use in China. 


like the fans 


“You have so many jewels on your uniform; 

“Your suit is covered with pearls and pictures 

“Would you rather be a tree and get new 
foliage every year?” 

Thoughts of birds uncomfortable in the rain 
bring this: 

“Little bird, little bird, why do you sorrow 
with pain? 

“Shivvering and shivvering, waiting hour 
after hour for mother to come, fluttering home 
through the rain. 

“T know how it is to be alone. You haven't 
grown since yesterday because you have been 
worrying.” 

Our children need not grow up deprived of 
this appreciation for poetry. 
free and plentifully at hand. 


The materials are 
The will and the 


skill in the teacher are all that are needed to 
use them to advantage. 








Creative expression in the primary grades is a paramount ‘necessity 
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Art in the Four Upper Grades 








ONAL NEWS 


Mrs. Neau Fuint, Principal, Alamo School, Contra Costa County 


O matter what subjects are taught in the 

public schools today, someone, some- 

where, is ready with a criticism. There- 
fore, as teachers, we must provide a working 
rystem whereby, if his criticism be true, we re- 
form; tf not, that we may convince the critic he 
nay be wrong. 

This obviously is a dangerous proceeding and 
must be diplomatically handled. 
method that can accomplish this. 
the children say. 


Ve have one 
“Show ’em,” 


Some criticise us because they do not realize 
that education must keep step with social, in- 
dustrial, and commercial advancement. These 
‘ritics have become accustomed to the automo- 
bile, radio, telephone and many other devices. 
We say to these critics: Why should our 
school system still ride in an obsolete hack 
drawn by two antiquated old horses? 

The last day of school we held an Art Ex- 
hibit. If I had been thinking I would never 
have let the words “art exhibit” be used. It 
was far from the conventional, art exhibit al- 
though it was pleasing to the eye. Each child 
in the grades was represented in his particular 
lines of work. Some children had many kinds 
of art projects on display; others had few. 

We took wallpaper that had long stemmed 
subdued flowers, pink. yellow and blue, with 
blades of long thin grass for a background. 
We pinned this paper together at the edges 
and pasted the top and bottom of the paper 
onto the woodwork below and above the black- 
boards on three walls. It was so attractive 
that we removed all school-room furnishings 
except two long display tables and chairs for 
the guests to sit on. We papered the table- 
tops to match the walls. 

On the paper over the blackboards, we pasted 
over 70 butterflies. These butterflies have a 
story. The Woman’s Club of our community 
has a unit called the Forum. This Forum 
holds a meeting once each month. It is free 
and open to the public. It is educational and 
entertaining to grownups and the older chil- 
dren. Lecturers and travelers give generously 
of their time. 

The children know weeks ahead of time, who 
will be the next lecturer. So they knew that 
on a certain date Bob Wind of Berkeley, 
would be present with his frames of beauti- 





fully-mounted butterflies and moths from all 
over the world. 

We sent to the County Library for literature 
on butterflies and moths. The children brought 
pictures and literature from home. Parents 
were interested and hunted up long-forgotten 
material. Our rural supervisor, Miss Madsen, 
personally brought cards on which were 
mounted copies of French hand-painted pictures 
of beautiful butterflies and moths. Incidentally, 
having taken biology at the University, Miss 
Madsen was able to tell the children many inter- 
esting facts. 

We studied the differences between butterflies 
and moths, localities where they lived, countries 
where the different varieties were native. We 
also had charts naming the different parts of 
their bodies. Some of the children voluntarily 
memorized these names. 

Here is where the art on this subject came in. 
The children took onion-skin paper and traced 
the pictures of various butterflies and moths 
The drawings we transferred to a good quality 
of drawing-paper by means of carbon-paper. The 
children worked with their water -colors until 
they created the colors they desired for a par- 
ticular butterfly or moth. When a painting was 
finished, each child put his name, the butterfly’s 
family name and where it could be found, on the 
back of his work. The butterfly was carefully 
cut out, its wings bent up at the “hinges,” and 
only the body pasted onto the wall-paper. The 
children mounted their butterflies and moths to 
give the effect of flitting around the flowers. 


ANGING down from the molding directly 
H above the blackboard, and as pictures hang 
in a room, were the children’s three-ply board 
pictures. The wood had to be cut with perfect 
edges, and the whole board and edges made as 
smooth as possible by rubbing with different 
grades of sandpaper. 

These boards naturally have beautiful grain 
effects and lend themselves easily to pictures of 
sky, water, and sandy beaches. Other features 
may be added: a boat, some low hills, huts, etc 
The children worked these pictures out by the 
suggestions they got from the grains in the 
wood. I won't go into the details of finishing 
these pictures. 

Other examples in wood handwork involved 
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some problems in arithmetic. These were gaily 
painted doorstops; bread and cake boards with 
painted borders; boats that would sail in any 
bathtub, and decorated candle holders. Ends of 
orange-boxes were used for this heavier type of 
work, and I won’t say a thing about the bottles 
of varnish, shellac, and enamel that we used. 
Children do appreciate good materials so and 
their work shows it. 

Above the blackboards there is a foot-wide 
Ppinning-strip into which thumb-tacks can be 
easily pushed. The children had pictures in wa- 
ter-colors along this strip, all the same size, 
mounted alike on a delft-blue-colored paper, 
making a continuous border around the room. 
The pictures were attractive and something 
every child could do, whether he were artistic 
or not. 


This border was made up of two kinds of 
work; however, water-colors having been used 
in both, they blended and looked well together. 
One class was the well-known variety of what 
the children call, “Let it run” painting. The 
other class was of English cottages. 

This latter was another outgrowth from the 
Forum. Mrs. Moody was to give a lecture on 
Old London. The children, as usual, sent to the 
library for books. They read history, read some 
fascinating stories, collected pictures of England 
and London. 

At last we put everything away and got out 
the drawing-paper. The result was that we soon 
had a varied collection of English cottages sur- 
rounded by rock wall, lawn, colorful flower- 
garden, with a scattering of artistic gates. Step- 
ing stones and ornamental trees were favorites. 
I thought the children were rather neglectful in 
their placement of windows but when Mrs. 
Moody assured the children that that particular 


feature was truly typical of the English cottage, 
they were happy. 


HE ceilings are very high in our school- 

room, so there is much wall room above 
our border space. The walls are of a soft cream 
color. High up on the walls we had our most 
curious display. The children had made disks 
of common wrapping-paper three feet in di- 
ameter. The designs were of dark brown, tan or 
black with white or red for contrast. The de- 
signs were repeated in circular form. The chil- 
dren made paper-cut-out designs. Each child 
had to plan his design small at one end that it 
might fit into the center of the circle with a 
larger base towards the circumference of the 
paper. He had to plan also for repetition. The 
designs were finally outlined on the paper disks 
with proper spacing and colored with paints, 
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water colors or crayons. It was surprising how 
much these looked like native Filipino cloth. 
These were originally made after the children 
had made a study of the Islands in their prep- 
aration for a lecture at the Forum on the Philip- 
pine Islands. On the backs of their pieces the 


children wrote their names, the legend and the 
date. 


Poster Making 


Another project was poster making. This 
meant that books on printing had to be secured 
and studied. Some of the children liked one style 
of printing and some another. Magazines and 
papers were scanned for different kinds of print- 
ing. These were cut out and pasted in a book. 
The five best posters were handed to the chair- 
man of the Forum about two weeks before a 
lecture and she placed them where the public 
could see them. It was a curious fact to find out 
that not always did the same children have 
their posters on display. Competition was keen. 

We had a display of the second phase of “tie- 
and-dye work. This is very easy to do and for 
children of limited means, it presents a way to 
give the little gift at Christmas time that every 
child longs to give. Some of the girls and boys 
made pretty scarfs for themselves. 

There is the fascinating cornstarch painting 
on wrapping-paper. It is easy and all children 
enjoy playing with it. We had many accidental 
designs that were worth using in our book bind- 
ing. Cornstarch paper makes a durable as well 
as ornamental covering for tables, books, or 
covering where a rather heavy paper is needed. 
Christmas boxes are very attractive covered with 
it. While talking of paper, we made our own 
Christmas ornamental wrapping paper last year. 
The children repeated their designs, painted 
them, and dusted them with various colors: gold, 
silver, bronze, green, blue. 


Incidentally corn- 





Creative handwork is a basic activity in the 
progressive school of today. 
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starch paper may be cleaned with a damp cloth 
without any damage to the paper. 


On one table we had the term’s library, in- 
dividual and school folders, scrap-books, folios, 
and collections of pictures. There were map- 
books, book-reports (with illustrated covers and 
illustrations within the covers with the report), 
scrap-books containing pictures, world news, 
poetry, extra well-written compositions, extra 
art, and the usual collections a child cherishes. 
We try to be as individual as possible. 

On one table our school magazine reposed in 
state. Also a farmer boy’s book into which he 
had pasted realistic cutout pictures of fruits, 
vegetables and flowers. Another boy had ani- 
mals—wild and domestic—their uses and history 
written under each. One girl gathered service 
station folders and cut out all interesting pic- 
tures. She had some folders that were sent to 
her from steamship lines also. Every child in 
the room had a book hobby of some kind. He 
was allowed to manifest his hobby 
particular way. 


in his own 


' E also had basketry, serpentine bowls— 
with their 17 coats of shellac, clay tea 


tiles, cloth and wallpaper designs. There was 
even a stack of envelops, the flaps of which 
the children had dipped in the oil and water 
preparation. A very cheap envelop looks quite 
different with a little decoration, if only on the 
inside. 

Nearly all the rest of the art work was more 
or less for the “sake of art,’ such as linoleum 
block printing. We were very fortunate in this 
instance. One of the trustees, who has the 
school at heart, printed our linoleum block prints 
on his printing press and the results looked 
like fine commercial work. 

The children had splatter-work pictures done 
in different colors of Higgin’s ink on colored 
papers. At Christmas-time the children spatter 
their cards with a Christmas design and the flap 
of their envelop. On the table were free-hand 
sketches of pictures, objects, children, outside 
views, “snapshots,” ink drawings, silhouettes, 
and results of their own private excursions into 
experimental work. Among the latter were 
colored designs made from petals of flowers, 
leaves, and butterfly wings. 

In a group, by themselves, and suspended from 
the ceiling molding, the children had hung their 
Indian costumes on coat-hangers. They were 
made of clean burlap. The designs were out- 
lined with black paint and then painted with the 
brightest of colors. Some of the children used 


postal colors at first but that proved to be ex- 
pensive so we discovered we could do as well 
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with any of the powders used by painters for 
decorating plaster surfaces. 


I DO hope every teacher will realize that there 
isn’t a subject that doesn’t contain abundant 
material for art. When a child says he can’t 
draw, don’t believe him! Give him an oppor- 
tunity and materials to experiment with and he 
will do something. A child learns something if 
he only takes his fingers and carefully runs his 
fingers around on the outlines of pictures, maps, 
etc. With a little encouragement he will be 
tracing objects with his fingers in the air. A 
teacher’s worry about that child are at an end 
right there, as the next step with the pencil 
always follows. 

As one little girl said when she showed me 
one of her attempts, “I didn’t never think I 
could draw, but look at that.” A mental note 
of a drill some other time in two negatives 
registered itself on my brain. I wouldn’t have 
taken that thrill of accomplishment away from 
this girl if she never spoke correctly. 

There is always at least one exception to every 
statement. I make mine now. Spelling is not 
an ornamental subject. The children solved this 
for me. They decided that if they mispelled as 
few words as possible and wrote neatly even 
their spelling books would be works of art. 


* * 


A Winning Class 





OSEVILLE Union High School cham- 

pion chemistry class, which won the 
twelfth annual high school chemistry contest 
conducted by the Sacramento Section of the 
American Chemical Society is shown above. 

The school’s chemistry classes won first hon- 
ors four times in the last five years. In addi- 
tion the 1930 team went to Oregon to compete 
in the Pacific Coast division contest, scoring 
second place. William Priest, a member of the 
team, was the highest scoring individual. 

Those pictured above, left to right are: Clar- 
ence Decater, Traver Smith, Margaret McRae, 
C. E. Holen, instructor, Frank Mayeda and 
Maxine Mulligan. 
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Journalism’s Place in the Sun 


lassie Louise Butts, Rio Vista Public Schools, Solano County 


ODERN educators today are bending 
every effort to shape the modern public 
meet this present trying 
period of recovery and reconstruction. Schools, 


school to 


social institutions and agencies are everywhere 
undergoing radical re-organization and revision. 
Traditional educational programs have failed to 
meet the needs of present living conditions. 
Administrators and school officials are recog- 
nizing that the new school programs must be 
revised so that far more emphasis is placed on 
But what is 
being done toward the advancement of the very 
study that treats of these problems—this new 


the problems of contemporary life. 


educational science, Journalism? 

This new, modern, vital subject has not been 
given a rightful “place in the sun” of the modern 
public school curriculum. The for this 
neglect has been due in some cases to the well- 


reason 


knewn depression which has caused such a slash- 
ing of school budgets. Then again, the condition 
may result from plain ignorance on the part of 
teachers the the 
modern newspaper science. 


concerning development of 





The school store and every other activity of the modern school can 
be related to the school paper 


Newspapers represent the average thinking 
individuals of America. Their pages are printed 
to appeal to the scholarly as well as to the less 
learned. What better, more natural place to be- 
gin the study of this great agency of public edu- 

cation than in the public elementary school? 
Newspapers are read daily, morning and night, 
and form almost the sole adult education of 
many. The press is often criticized for its tre- 
mendous influence on the public mind. If this 
influence is in many cases negative, where is it 
to be corrected if not in the public elementary 
school where the future public mind is trained: 
The greatest aim of public education in a 
democracy is to train the youth for successful, 
beneficial life. No matter in what field a pupil 
works after leaving school, he is certain to find 
himself making daily use of some town or cit) 
newspaper in addition to various periodicals. 
What better mission can education hope to ac- 
complish than that of training children to read 
intelligently, selecting material from standards 
learned at school? After the period of forma! 
education has passed, a most important medium 
of learning arises through leis- 

i | ure-time reading. 


Since the newspaper is such a 
public force today, the public 
school should not ignore it as 
such; but should supply train- 
ing in the various processes 
through which the public press 
operates. News is definite, prac- 
tical, scientific. It supplies un- 
told opportunities for concrete 
education. It reaches the 
jority of homes; touches upon 
incidents with which children 
are concerned and interested. 


ma- 


The newspaper instructs. Not 
only does it measure the qual- 
ity of contemporary times; but 
it determines the chronicles of 
tomorrow. The newspapers of 
today are the history books of 
tomorrow. The philosophy and 
ethics of newspaperdom are 
highly important to modern 
educators interested in the ele- 
vation of public thought, the 
primary function of education. 
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ROM the vocational standpoint, the few 

pupils who will follow literary lines of work 
should be able to start their training at the 
earliest time possible. The press today co-op- 
erates with the schools to help create a better 
public understanding of the educational pro- 
grams. Newspapers all recognize the value of 
school news. 


Private forces have been quick to seize the 
opportunity of enlisting subscriptions from the 
grades for weekly newspapers telling of impor- 
tant happenings in the world. Why should not 
such material be classified for the educational 
material that it is, and be publicly supplied the 
same as textbooks and other classroom materials? 


Why not have some kind of a “Public School 
Weekly,” or even monthly, for general use in the 
schools for the advancement of public thought 
through a scientific study of Journalism? 


Any comments which readers may 
have on this article will be welcomed by the author. Material is 
being solicited for research in the field. Address: Louise Butts, 
Box 416, Rio Vista, Solano County. 


Comments welcomed: 


In Memoriam 


Harry M. Snell was born in London, England, 
1874. He received his education and training in 
England and in Sweden; later he came to the 
United States and to Sacramento in 1908, where 
he taught in the city schools. 

In 1922 he went to Santa Maria where he be- 
came head of the industrial arts department of 
the high school and junior college. For several 
years he was also counsellor. 


Oscar F. Munson, district superintendent for 
six years in Los Angeles County; M. A. degree, 
University of Chicago; belonged to Zeta Chapter 


-Phi Delta Kappa; member of numerous education 


associations; active member of National Society 
for Study of Education and contributor to the 
yearbook; while in California he became presi- 
dent of Rotary Club and Master, A. F. & A. M. 
He served as lieutenant in the war with Spain 
and was buried with military honors at the 
National Cemetery in West Los Angeles. 


Mrs. M. A. Hall, 78, in San Francisco. She 
came from her native Springfield, Ill, with her 
parents across the Isthmus in 1865. Upon the 
death of her husband she took over editorship of 
his newspaper, the Plumas National Bulletin of 
Quincy, Plumas county. Later she was superin- 
tendent of schools in that county. 


Mrs. Helen Dreiske, taught last year in Castle- 
mont High School, Oakland, and retired this 
summer. 


Mrs. Doris Gaily Scibilio, teacher of physical 
education, Hamilton Junior High School, Long 
Beach. Her childhood home was Anaconda, Mon- 
tana, and she graduated from University of Mon- 
tana. 
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Something New 
in the 
Teaching of English 


Mr. SHERWIN Copy, nationally known 
teacher of English, has just written 
two small volumes that are sure to 
mark a new era in the teaching of sev- 
enth and eighth grade English. 


Each booklet contains two interest- 
ing letter-writing projects, one project 
for the fall term, and one for the 
spring term. Each project contains 
sufficient material for a six weeks’ 
course. The work may be done during 
consecutive weeks, or may be spread 
out over the entire term. 


These highly realistic letter-writing 
projects are packed full of human 
interest, and are designed to develop 
fluent, natural expression, both oral 
and written. 


What Prominent English Teachers 
Say About “Interesting Letters” 


They give English study a background of 


realism. 

Strong social appeal. Phrased in attractive 
style. 

Almost an English course complete in them- 
selves. 


Unusual type material, not the trite old 
suggestions previously offered in letter 
writing. 

Use of these projects should make for natu- 
ralness, spontaneity, and individuality of 
expression. 

I think the books will hold the interest of 
Junior High students more than any simi- 
lar books I have seen. 

I should like to be able to put over the 
spirit of composition in the classroom as 
Mr. Cody has in his books and teacher's 
manual. 


THE BOOKS AND PRICES 


Discount on quantity orders 


Interesting Letters, Book One .. . . 40 cents 
Interesting Letters, Book Two . . . 40 cents 
Teacher's Manual ...... net 25 cents 


Send 25 cents for sample set with the under- 
standing that money will be refundedif books 
are returned,or if,after examination, twelve 
or more copies are ordered for class use. 


Address nearest office 


The GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Cuicaco San FRANcisco’¥ Boston 
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Armistice Day 


A Program for Intermediate Grades 
or Junior High School 


KATHERINE Boyp YATES, 7 eacher 


Reading and Dramatics, Brea Grammar School 


Characters: Uncle Sam, Statue of Liberty, 
English Girl, French Boy, German Boy, Italian 
Boy, Chinese Boy, Japanese Girl, Irish Girl, 
Russian Girl, American Indian Boy, Negro Boy, 
Girl from the Balkan States. 


TAGE SETTING: A raised platform stands 

back stage left center. As the curtain rises 
Liberty is discovered standing upon this plat- 
form. A large globe of the world with the United 
States showing either is painted against the 
backdrop or stands before. 

Before the platform upon which Liberty stands 
are two receptacles, one of which is empty, the 
other is holding nine small American flags. Cen- 
ter stage back and right of Liberty’s dais stands 
a large American flag held by a standard. 

Costumes. Uncle Sam—traditional. Liberty— 
long Grecian robe, gold crown, gold torch. Eng- 
lish Girl—modern school dress. French Boy— 
dark trousers, white shirt, bright sweater, scarf 
and beret. German Boy—ordinary school clothes. 
Italian Boy—dark trousers, dark shirt, red sash 
around waist. Chinese Boy—pajamas, Chinese 
cap and slippers. Japanese Girl—Japanese ki- 
mono and slippers, flower in hair. Irish Girl— 
green skirt, green bodice, white waist and socks 
black, Mary Jane slippers. Russian Girl—bright 
skirt, white waist, shawl around shoulders, hair 
in braids around head. Indian Boy—Indian war 
bonnet, trousers and moccasins, body painted 
dark brown. Negro Boy—bandana in pocket, old 
clothes but not too poorly dressed. Balkan Girl 
—bright skirt, white waist, bright shawl over 
head. 


Properties. Liberty—torch. English Girl— 
English flag. French Boy—French flag. German 
Boy—German flag. Italian Boy—lItalian flag. 
Chinese Boy—Chinese flag. Japanese. Girl—fan 
and Japanese flag. Irish Girl—Irish flag. Rus- 
sian Girl—Russian flag. Girl from Balkans— 
flags of Austria, Hungary, Bohemia and Czecho- 
slavakia. 





Music. “Taps’’ may be played effectively dur- 
ing Uncle Sam’s speech before the curtain rises. 
Music symbolic of the nations the children are 
representing may be played while they are en- 
tering. Music is not necessary but will add to 
the general effectiveness and will unite the first 
part of the play with the last scene. 

Uncle Sam enters and stands before the cur- 
tain speaking in a prologue to the 
audience. “On November 11, 1918, 
the world laid down its weapons 
which its people had _ carried 
against one another in a great war 
to end war. Sixteen years ago a 
shattered world paused to survey 
the ruin which it had created. We 
of the United States gave millions 
in men, munitions, and money to 
country. 
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help our sister nations build a greater and bette: 
democracy. Ever the home of the free and the 
brave, we gave aid to less fortunate nations that 
they toe might come to know the meaning of the 
great spirit of freedom and democracy with 
which we have been blessed. On this great 
Armistice Day we pause to give thanks that we 
are at peace. Liberty calls to her children— 
lest we forget.” (Curtain rises. Liberty holding 
light stands on dais). 


Liberty. Uncle Sam, it is fitting that on this 
memorable day, celebrating the return of peac« 
to the world, we should call our children to do 
honor. 

Uncle Sam. As always Liberty speaks truly 
America is rightly called the melting pot of 
nations. A composite country of peoples of the 
world who have desired freedom and peace 
Liberty, let us call the children whose parents 
have come to America in search of that peace 

Enter right Girl from Russia carrying flag.— 
Since our own country Russia has been in turmoil 
many of us have come to the United States to 
find freedom from oppression. (Steps over to 
empty receptacle and places Russian flag in it 
and at the same time takes an Ameriean flag 
from the other container.) I place the flag of my 
fathers before Liberty to show that I and my 
parents are truly appreciative of our new home. 
(Goes to stand next to Uncle Sam.) 

Enter English Girl carrying flag.—My greet- 
ings to you, Uncle Sam and Liberty. We from 
England feel readily at home in America since 
our forefathers helped to build this mighty na- 
tion. I change my Union Jack flag for the red, 
white and blue. (Places British flag in container 
with Russian flag and takes an American flag.) 

Uncle Sam. You are right indeed, little English 
maid. Great Britain and the United States have 
been very close. We are glad you are one of us. 

Enter Chinese Boy carrying flag.—The United 
States had offered a home to the oppressed of 
China, even though we are not citizens. America 
has offered its schools and churches to us from 
the country of the dragon. I submit my Chinese 
emblem to Liberty in return for the American 
flag. (Changes flags and steps into background 
as others have done.) 

Liberty. We are glad to welcome our neigh- 
bors from the Orient. 

Enter Italian Boy carrying flag.—Uncle Sam, I 
bring the culture of the ancient Italians and 
Romans to place with my flag at Liberty’s feet. 
I hope thereby to better show my appreciation 
to this my new home. (Changes flags and steps 
back.) 

Liberty. Yours is a contribution which Amer- 
ica as a young nation needs. May you always 
be happy in your new home, little Italian. 

Enter Negro Boy. He says: We of the black 
race were brought to America against our will 
but through our great friend Abra- 
ham Lincoln we have become 
happy citizens of these United 
States. (Steps into background as 
soon as Uncle Sam finishes speak- 
ing.) 

Uncle Sam. You and your peo- 
ple had much to forgive but we 
are more than glad that you are 
now contented citizens of our 
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Enter Balkan Girl carrying flags of Austria, 
Hungary, Bohemia and Czechoslavakia.—Uncle 
Sam, I represent those countries at the South of 
Europe who have been oppressed for many years. 
The United States has proven a haven of rest to 
us from Austria, Hungary, Bohemia and Czecho- 
slavakia. I place before our lady Liberty these 
flags in proof that we from the Balkans love and 
honor our new home. (Changes flags and steps 
into background.) 


Liberty. We are always willing to give aid to 
those suffering and to welcome you that repre- 
sent the Balkan states. 


Enter Japanese Girl.—Many of us from the 
land of cherry blossoms have much for which to 
thank our new home. We of the second genera- 
tion are proud of our citizenship in this great 
land. (Changes flags.) 


Uncle Sam. Liberty and I thank both you and 
our French child for your allegiance. 


Enter Irish Girl carrying flag.—I have come 
to represent the Irish people who with true Irish 
faith pledge ourselves forever to America. 
(Changes flags.) 

Enter German 
too, is 


Boy carrying flag.—Germany, 
represented among those peoples who 
have chosen the United States as a new home of 
peace. I, too, change my German flag for Amer- 
ica’s emblem. 


Liberty. Irish and German alike take your 
places among ffie children who have joined our 
nation. 


Enter American Indian Boy.—Hail, Liberty and 
Uncle Sam, the first American wishes to take his 
place among those who have adopted great 
America as their country. 


Uncle Sam. You indeed, little Indian, must 
have a place among these others, for you should 
truly be respected as a real American. (Indian 
Boy takes his place between Liberty and Uncle 
Sam next to the large American flag in the 
standard.) Together let us join in singing an 
anthem to these great United States and in 
pledging our everlasting faith to the flag of this 
great nation. 


T the finish of Uncle Sam’s speech the Indian 

Boy picks the large American flag up from 
its standard and bearing it aloft steps forward 
toward the center of stage. Uncle Sam steps 
over to Liberty and assists her from her dais. 
They follow the Indian Boy until they are stand- 
ing one on each side of him. 


The other children form into straight lines half 
following Liberty and the other half following 
Uncle Sam until a large “V” is formed with 
Indian Boy at the point and Liberty and Uncle 
Same one step back. Each child carries his flag 
at attention until the music is begun for “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee,’ when at a given signal 
all flags except the large one is swung to the 
center of the “V” even with the children’s waists. 

At the end of the song the children turn in 
toward the large flag and putting their fiags 
again at attention over their left shoulders all 
salute the flag. They stand there at attention 
while the eurtain goes down. Much is added to 
the effect of the last scene if the entire audience 
will join in the singing of the song and the flag 
salute. 
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Typical Indian Coffee Picker, Mexico 


Free Classroom 
Material .. . 


The Coffee Growing Countries of North 
America — Illustrated booklet written as 
a trip through these countries. (Enough 
copies for classroom reference use.) 


Story of Coffee (revised) — Illustrated 
booklet telling history, growing and prep- 
aration for market. (Enough copies for 
classroom reference use.) 


Coffee Exhibit. Sam- 
ples of coffee from 
berries to roasted 
bean; compact, easy 
to store. (One to a 


nat D1 LoVe 
teacher.) 


ASSN. 


Just fill in the coupon and ‘on Foods 


check the material you wish 
sent to you. 


Name..... 
Name of School. 
Subject........- .... Grade 


School Address........ 


Bureau of Coffee Information 
230 Park Ave.,New York City 
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Character Education is Paramount 
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HEALTH 
HONESTY 
INDUSTRY 


Making character-education more effective is the theme of a notable 
paper by Dr. Robin Larkey Hunt, of South Dakota, recently appearing 


in many state teachers magazines. 


The above illustration, which accom- 


panied Dr. Hunt’s paper, drives home the fact that the modern school is 
increasingly emphasizing good citizenship qualities. 


Schoolbook Depository 
Enlarged 


HE thousands of teachers who in past 
7 years have gone through the portals of 
California School Book Depository at San Fran- 
cisco are due for a big surprise this year when 
they come back to look over the new books. 
The reception room library has been remodeled 
and doubled in size, thus permitting the display 
of hundreds of additional books. The shelves 
are attractively lighted and easy of access. The 
spacious room has the well-ordered appearance 
of an up-to-date city school library. 

The Depository at 1233 South Hope Street, 
Los Angeles, opened last March, is similarly or- 
ganized, thus giving the 57 book publishers rep- 


resented a modern display-room in each city to 
show their new books. 

The Depository occupies three floors of the 
Greenwood block at 149 New Montgomery 
Street in San Francisco and has an equally large 
warehouse space in Los Angeles. Books of the 
publishers are delivered to any part of Califor- 
nia in 48 hours or less. 


- ” + 

Lillie Miller, teacher in Santa Clara county 
schools since the pioneer days, recently passed 
away. As a young girl she started teaching the 
children of the quicksilver miners at the old 
Mine Hill School at Almaden, teaching there 10 
years. After teaching 10 years at Hester Gram- 
mar School in San Jose, she taught for 30 con- 
secutive years at various Santa Clara institu- 


tions—a total of over 50 years as a teacher. In 
addition she carried on extensive charitable work 
among the poor throughout the valley. 
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Hitoshi'’s Essay 


EDean Sirs: 


Perhaps you may find a place for this unusual 
bit of composition. It was written by Hitoshi 
Harada, a Japanese boy, who had been in this 
country about two years. The Opportunity 
rooms took care of the first year-and-one-half of 
his American education. Last February he en- 
tered the regular classes and graduated from the 
ninth grade in June with almost all “A” grades 
on his report card. 


Hitoshi’s little essay on industry was one of the 
thrills that helped to brighten a difficult year. 
Others may receive pleasure from it, too. I submit 
it verbatim, unsullied by correction.—Sincerely 
yours, (Mrs.) Lewina A. White, Woodrow Wil- 
son Junior High School, Glendale. 


E need much effort and industry. If someone 
lose these important spirits he will not 
success. Always in our life we need effort and 
knowledge, therefore we study to get knowledge. 
In Japan I did my best to study my lessons 
and to keep my rank. There were about 250 
students in my grade, and some of them did 
their best too. Therefore furious competition 
among them. 

We had very delightful times, but there was 
just one distress time. That was a examination 
time. It continued one week; we had twice in 
a term, and there are three terms in a year. 

Of course I did not want bad grades, so I could 
not be idle. But on no account I could make 
very good place. About ten of students have got 
over 90 points, the average of all their lessons. 
At the last moment, finally, I lost my spirits of 
effort and industry, and I tired. 

Then I came to the United States only one and 
half years before. By good luck I have recov- 
ered effort and industry. I will never lose those 
in future. I am tire sometimes, but I will effort 
and be industrious to everything. 


* * * 


The New World 


LL members of California Teachers Asso- 

ciation and others interested are cordially 
invited to send in their comments and sugges- 
tions upon “The New World” school radio 
broadcasts, presented through co-operation of 
National Broadcasting Company and California 
Teachers Association, Monday mornings, 9:30- 
9:55, station KGO and Pacific Coast network, 
and under technical direction of Mr. Arthur S. 
Garbett, Educational Director for NBC West- 
ern Division. 


Please address C. T. A. headquarters, 155 San- 
some Street, San Francisco. 
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Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy- 
ome crowd who refuse to worry about “rainy days.” 

ut most teachers are not that fortunate. They have to 
be sure of an income when disabled by sickness, accident 
or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers Yearly 


Records show that each year one out of every five teachers 
loses time, due to illness, accident or quarantine. You 
can’t afford to take the risk. The better way is to share, 
at small yearly cost, your risk with thousands of other 
teachers and then you will automatically share in all the 
financial protection and benefits this great organization 
of teachers for teachers brings to you. 


Be Safe—Get under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you are 
well, because you have no worries. But when trouble 
comes, it’s like being in a cyclone cellar while the tornado 
rages outside. T. C. U. protection is then priceless. 


Write for Details Today. We have full details of 
T. C. _U. Protection ready to send, without obligation to 
you. Write us today. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


















THE WORLD FAMOUS 
HOLMES EDUCATOR 


Sound on film equipment complete 


For small or large auditoriums 
35 mm. Standard Film 























The first and 
only ball bear- 
ing projector 
and sound head 
built in one 
unit no 
attachments. 


Can now be purchased by Educational institu- 
tions for $175 down, balance 19 equal small 
monthly payments. No interest. No carrying 
charges. One year guarantee. 

FULL DETAILS ON REQUEST 
See it . . Hear it . . FREE demonstration 


Holmes Projector Company 
1817 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 
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Grace Widemann of Gonzales 


Frep A. KeEtty, Principal 
Gonzales Union High School 


ce OME town girl makes good”—appro- 

priate is this phrase in the case of Miss 
Grace Widemann, principal of Gonzales Union 
Grammar School. For 25 years, yes a quarter 
of a century, she has been principal of one 
school, and 30 years teaching experience in 
California. 


Miss Widemann was born in Gonzales in 
1882, and attended grammar school in the town 
in which she was born. In 1898 she graduated 
from the ninth grade. She entered San Jose 
State Normal School and attended there for 
four years, graduating in 1902. Her teaching 
experience began with the intermediate grades 
in her home town. 


After two-and-one-half years in Gonzales, 
school authorities in Salinas offered Miss Wide- 
mann a position there, which she accepted. At 
the end of two-and-one-half years in Salinas Miss 
Widemann was asked to become principal of 
the Gonzales Grammar School. She accepted 


this new offer, and remained as principal for 
four years, 1908-1912. 


Feeling the urge for continued study Miss 
Widemann went to Santa Barbara Teachers 
College for advanced work, 1912-1913, and was 
elected at the end of a year of graduate study 
to teach home economics in Oxnard High 
School, where she remained but one year. 


Gonzales school authorities saw the promise of 
a valued school executive in Miss Widemann, and 
called her again to head the grammar school. 
She accepted the position, and has acted as prin- 
cipal of the Gonzales Union Grammar School 
since 1914, a period of 21 years ending this 
school year, the four previous years as principal, 
making 25 years in all. 


A Leader in Character Education 


During Miss Widemann’s principalship at Gon- 
zales the school has grown from 38 teachers to 12, 
and from a few students to more than 350 stu- 
dents. She is a leader in the Character Educa- 
tion movement having presented several papers 
on the subject. 

In 1924 Miss Widemann saw the need of a new 
school so she took a summer session course in 
architectural drawing to assist in formulating 
plans for the school building. The building was 
completed in 1925. Roy W. Cloud, now state ex- 
ecutive secretary of California Teachers Associa- 
tion, made the dedicatory speech. Although the 
building has been in use ten years this spring it 
has the appearance of a new school. 


M's WIDEMANN has served the Monterey 
County Principals Association as president 


in 1931-1932. During 1932-1933 she acted as 
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secretary of California Elementary Principals 
Association. She has acted on numerous educa- 
tional committees of county institutes. 


To keep up with the modern trends in educa- 
tion Miss Widemann has attended ten summer 
sessions at University of California; one summer 
session or more each at University of California- 
Los Angeles, San Jose State Teachers College, 
Santa Barbara State Teachers College, and San 
Francisco State Teachers College. She has seen 
a great deal of America, having traveled exten- 
sively in the United States, besides visitine 
Alaska and Hawaii. 


Outside of school activities Miss Widemann has 
acted as a 4 H Club leader many years. Last 
spring she presented a 4 H Club paper over 
KGO. She has served her local community well 
in church work as a Sunday school teacher. Long 
service in one position seems to be in line with 
Miss Widemann for she was treasurer of the 
community church for 19 years. 


Miss Widemann has a well-balanced teaching 
staff working with her, hand-picked to match 
her progressive educational ideals, each one her 
selection. She is loved by her students, co- 
workers, and school patrons. She would make 
an excellent Rotarian for she sincerely believes 
in the Rotary motto, “Service above self.” She 
has the best wishes of her fellow-workers each 
day, that she may be able to continue in service 
Many more years to come. 


* * * 


Secondary School Population 


ESPITE the fact that the democracy of pub- 

lic education in the United States has 
brought into the high schools a larger propor- 
tion of pupils from varied intellectual, social, 
and economic groups than ever before, “there is 
still considerable economic selection, a selection 
which keeps down the proportion of children 
from the lower economic levels completing the 
work of the secondary schools.” 


This is the general conclusion of the National 
Survey of Seeondary Education as reported in a 
monograph Survey report, “The Secondary School 
Population,” available from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Within 50 years, 1880 to 1930, enrollment in 
high school advanced from 3% of boys and girls 
between 14 and 17 years of age in the nation 
to more than 46%. Of the 3,940,000 young peo- 
ple from 14 to 17 years of age throughout the 
country in 1880, few more than 110,000 were 
enrolled in public secondary schools. 


In 1930, by way of contrast, of the 9,340,000 
young people within this age group in the United 
States, 4,399,000 were enrolled in public second- 
ary schools. 


This increase in high school enrollment proves 
a corresponding growth in popularization of sec- 
ondary education. 


Prepared by Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. 
Noll, and C. Elwood Drake, specialists in school 
organization of the national survey, this mono- 
graph is one of 28 now in process of publica- 
tion. The study involves an analysis of changes 
in secondary-school population and in character- 
istics of secondary-school pupils. 
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Ruth Morgan Eakin 
A Tribute 


Appice H. Doucuty, Librarian 
A. Garfield High School, Los Angeles 


N THE PASSING of Ruth Morgan Eakin 
I those of us who knew and loved her well 
have lost a delightful companion, a loyal and 
steadfast friend. How we shall miss her hearty 
laugh, her ready wit, her keen sense of humor! 

Miss Eakin died in New York Hospital, New 
York City, in July, 1934, a few hours after the 
arrival of the President Adams, the ship on 
which she was concluding a trip around the 
world. She was born in Elgin, Ill, in 1894. Her 
father was a Congregational minister and the 
influence of those early years spent in a parson- 
age left a lasting mark upon her character as 
was shown by her sense of rectitude, her inter- 


James 


est in and sympathy for the oppressed, her love 
of social justice and desire to see it triumph. 

In February, 1934, she had sailed from New 
York for a trip around the world, hoping that 
the journey would bring about the complete 
restoration of her health, which had for several 
years been impaired by some malady arising in 
areas in which medical science has not yet at- 
tained complete knowledge. This hope had, 
however, proved a disappointment. 

As a teacher Miss Eakin had a deep under- 
standing of the problems and difficulties of her 
pupils and was thus enabled to inspire them to 
their best effort and to develop in them a de- 
sire to achieve and the ability to think for 
themselves. This quality, coupled with her 
openmindedness and clear thinking, her quick 
wit, humor ready laughter, 
made her not only their instructor but their 
counselor, friend and beloved companion. 

In her work in the Credentials Department 
of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
during those years when she was in charge of 
the Los Angeles office, she displayed such a 
complete comprehension of the problems of the 
teachers who came to her for assistance, such 
tireless effort in their behalf and such interest 
in their well-being that she soon transformed 
the office into a place of real service and many 
were the friends she made there! 

In her research work of later years she evi- 
denced an ability .for tireless and painstaking 
effort, an almost overwhelming capacity for 
hard work, as well as that clarity of judgment 
that always characterized her every effort. As 
a student and a scholar she was keen, eager 
and alert. 
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Teach Language, Literature, History and Geography 
with these beautiful pictures. They cost only a trifle. 


‘Ihe Perrxpictures 


TWO CENTS EACH 


for 25 or more of the 
5!/ox8 size. Postpaid. 


ONE CENT EACH 


for 50 or more of the 
3x3!/p size. Postpaid. 


Follow our own New Course 
in Picture Study. A picture 
for each month of the first 
eight years in school, 72 in 
all. A description of each 
picture. Ask how to obtain 
them. 


A postage stamp wil! bring 
you a sample picture in the 
beautiful “‘Boston Edition” 
and a description of that 


picture, if you name grade 
and school. 


es Sir Galahad 


CATALOGUE OF 1600 miniature illus- 
trations for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 
Box 47 


‘the [Pe ry I ictures G. Malden, Mass. 


Order Columbus and Pilgrim pictures NOW. 


The University of Chicago 


NEW PLAN OF) 
HOME STUDY 


New standards in material and presentation 
LOWER TUITION FEES 


For students seeking degrees or credits and 
persons reading at home for cultural 
improvement or professional advancement. 


General Surveys in Humanities, Social, 
Biological and Physical Sciences 
Also 
Specialized and advanced courses 
in all these Divisions, in Educa- 
tion, Business, Divinity, Social 
Service Administration. 


| 


| The Home Study Department | 


The University of Chicago 
Ellis Avenue at 58th Street 
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The High School Pupil 


Ben S. Miturkan, District Superintendent of Schools, Covina 


OYS from the age of 14 to 16 and girls 

from 12 to 14 have the greatest growth 

of any period of their life, excepting the 
initial years. The growth is pronounced in 
heighth and weight. Girls get their growth 
mostly at 16, while boys mature at 18. 

It is the awkward age. They, especially boys, 
experience embarrassment as to knowing what 
to do with themselves. Their hands and feet 
seem to be hard to handle. All parts of the body 
grow but the legs and arms seem to outdo other 
parts. The heart increases and adjusts itself to 
the arteries and this increases blood pressure. 
The temperature rises, lungs and chest expand, 
beard appears, voice changes, all of which in- 
fluences profoundly the life of the youth at this 
age. 

This is the period that they experience the 
enlargement of the impulses of action in every 
direction, with alternation with periods of de- 
pressions, inactivity, and apparent laziness. Girls 
experience the periodic life development and 
necessity of regular time of sleep. . 

The mental changes of youth are as great as 
the physical. These new experiences develop 
him into a richer and saner life. 

He is at this adolescent period more interested 
in things than theory, but with a growing inter- 
est in theory. He is able to hold his strong 
memory except in the formal make-up of lan- 
guage. 

It is here that imagination fairly runs away 
with him and he soars into flights and sees 
visions and dreams dreams. He is interested in 
many things and cannot stick to one thing very 
long, jumping from one to another. He lacks in 
persistance but this is growing. 

Earlier he was satisfied with mere facts but 
now he wants to know the reason why. It is the 
time for experimentation and investigation. 

At this age, he has great confidence in his own 
judgment, often discrediting that of older people. 
He has unbounded faith in reasonal truth; it 
becomes a passion with him. 

He has the capacity of absorbing information 
and adding it to the content of his intellectual 
life greater than the subjects studied. He often 
thinks of his own interest as more important 
than any other thing in the world. His own 
physical comfort, sports, games, dress, ideals 
and social relations occupy the center of the 
stage. 


Stanley G. Hall declared adolescence to be the 
birth-time of the feelings. The great physical 
development finds one outlet in intensified feel- 
ing. Sometimes this feeling is expressed in loud 
demonstrations, but at other times very meek 
like a smouldering fire. He is very pronounced 
in his likes and dislikes. He speaks in super- 
lative because he feels that way. Moderation has 
no place with him, though he does not always 
feel that way. He is full of moods, on the house- 
top at one time, in the cellar at another. He 
may be elated for weeks, to have this followed 
by depression and inactivity. 

He becomes enthusiastic even over small mat- 
ters and for the time this is all important. He is 
susceptible to religion. This is the age for re- 
ligion to take hold or it never does. 

The adolescent is by nature a social being. 
Formerly, he didn’t want anything to do with 
the girls but now he is willing to accept them 
into his life. 

He was a member of a limited group such as 
the gang or bunch but now he is willing to in- 
clude all society. In dealing with boys and girls 
of this age the group idea must be carefully 
considered. 

Boys -and girls differ in their attitudes in 
regard to morals. Some are very conscien- 
tious, others scoff at moral ideals. On the whole 
youths at this age have strong feelings in mat- 
ters of right and wrong. Most boys and girls 
are easily influenced by companions and are 
often led astray. 


They Are Loyal to Ideals 


Girls are usually more conscientious about 
small things than boys, but the one thing they 
agree upon and hold sacred is that of the prin- 
ciple of the “square deal.” Other things may be 
forgotten but this never at least for years. Most 
high school pupils are essentially moral, they 
are loyal to moral ideals. 

Children of the elementary school age accept 
facts without question, in other words accept 
what is told them. The high school boy or girl 
is not satisfied with facts; they want to know 
the reason: It takes more talking and explaining 
the reason why. If a good reason is shown it 
will be accepted. 

The physical development of the elementary 
child has not éxpressed itself to make him want 
to be so active and self-assertive while the high 
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school student has developed as that he begins 
to feel like a man and want his freedom. 


The elementary child will accept force, while 
the high school pupil rebels at force. He re- 
sents it and hates those trying to force him. He 
can be led by personality but not by force. 
Sometimes stern means has to be used in high 
school discipline but not generally. 


Obedience can be obtained by habit and regu- 
lation in the elementary school, but the high 
school can obtain it best by development from 
respect of teachers, a developed school citizen- 
ship, spirit of co-operation and an enriched self- 
government. 

The argument against co-education for boys 
is that they need to be driven harder than girls 
on account of their superior physical strength. 
Boys differ so in temperament and mental in- 
clination. Probably the strongest argument is 
that the sex impulse is strongly stimulated. This 
causes unfortunate results physically, morally, 
and socially. Boys cultivate manliness best when 
separate. 

On the other hand these arguments are denied. 
These same phenomena can be used by the wise 
leader to bring good results. Boys have a natural 
respect for the opposite sex. This relation 
develops a proper relation as they live in our 
social life. I find that boys are not as rough and 
crude when in classes with girls as when they 
are separate. 


I. is argued that girls are not able physically 


to keep pace with boys in the school. Also 
that the sex problem hinders them in their work. 
I have not found it so. As far as carrying the 
work they make about the same’ grades and ad- 
vancement in school. At least the difference that 
it would make would not justify the segregation 
against the extra cost in the average-sized high 
school. 


I feel that these problems are not serious in 
the well-socialized and disciplined high school. 
Proper relations toward one another may be 
learned. 

=< 


Dr. Herbert Chester Nutting, noted classical 
scholar and for 37 years professor of Latin at 
the University of California, recently passed 
away. He was 62 years old. 

Dr. Nutting was born in New York City and 
graduated from Yale University in 1895, 
years later obtaining a doctor’s degree 
coming direct to California. 

During his long scholastic career, Dr. Nut- 
ting wrote numerous textbooks on Latin and a 
book on Roman life entitled “Ad Alpes.” He was 
a fellow of many learned societies, including the 
British Classical Association, and was past presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Philological Association. 
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| A New Book 
for Book Week! 


LET'S MAKE A BOOK 
By Harriet H. Shoen 


A simple handicraft book on bookmak- 
ing,—all the way from sewing together 
little scrapbooks, to folding, pasting, and 
binding a real book, and rebinding old 
favorites. Instructions for children in 
elementary grades as well as junior high. 
[Important project book for teachers, and 
a new “something to do” book for boys 
and girls. Many illustrations. 


Price, 75 cents 


Pamphlet of suggestions for using book in school pro- 
grams and new children’s book catalog, free on request 
This book is available at your bookstore, or write direct to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE ba NEW YORK 





IF YOUR PUPILS... 


—see no reason for mastering formal 
spelling lists 


and get 100% in their spelling 
lessons misspelling the same words 
in other work 


take no steps to master these 


Introduce them to the 


NEWLON 
HANNA SPELLERS 


A new child-centered speller 
which is based on ‘the latest in- 
vestigations of pupils’ interests, 
activities, abilities and needs. 


Cro 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


500 Howard Street San Francisco 
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Dr. Willard Stanley Ford 


Based on this survey a new administrative plan 
which centers all authority in the office of the 
city superintendent was placed fully in opera- 
tion July 1. Completion of this major re-organi- 
zation project is Dr. Ford’s principal responsi- 
bility. By this plan provision is made for the 
centralization in the superintendent’s office of 
authority which has reposed hitherto in four de- 
partments, heads of which have been in parity 
with each other. 


At the same time six new sub-districts have 
been formed. Annually, over each of these divi- 
sions, the superintendent appoints an assistant 
superintendent. Under the new plan methods of 
scientific testing and rating of applicants for 
teaching positions have already been effected. 


“To make the whole system function as effi- 
ciently and as economically as possible,” is the 
stated objective of the new deputy administra- 
tor. “Improved classroom teaching for the indi- 
vidual student and more efficient educational 
service for the whole community will continue 
to be the primary objective,” declares Dr. Ford. 
For such a goal the new chief deputy superin- 
tendent is unusually well fitted. 


He has been active for the past eight years in 
the development of a remarkably successful ad- 
ministrative program in the School of Education, 
University of Southern California. He has also 
found time, in association with Dr. Hull, to com- 
plete and publish surveys of the Monrovia, Santa 
Monica, Alhambra, Santa Ana, Huntington Park, 
and Glendale school systems, Besides taking an 
active part in the re-organization of the Pasa- 
dena system he also participated in a number of 
minor surveys which included the El Monte 
Union High School district, the Manhattan Beach 
elementary district, and the city schools of Ven- 
tura. 


To the role of educator Dr. Ford has added 
that of parent. In 1916 he married Etta Anna 
Hammond. There are three children; Jack Ham- 
mond, Carol Ellen, and Richard Stanley. 


Dr. Ford earned his A.B. at Lawrence College 
in Wisconsin in 1915, after which he studied at 
the University of Wisconsin and at Stout Insti- 
tute. Starting as a classroom teacher in rural 
Wisconsin, he soon advanced to the rank of su- 
perintendent of schools in New London, where he 


Dr. Willard Stanley Ford of Los Angeles 


R. WILLARD STANLEY FORD has accepted the invitation of 
D the Los Angeles Board of Education to serve as chief deputy 
superintendent of the city’s schools. Dr. Ford’s name was placed in 
nomination by Superintendent Frank A. Bouelle. His election became 
effective May 1. By electing Dr. Ford Los Angeles school officials 
have added a distinguished administrator to their staff. At the same 
time they have disproved an old saying for they have honored “a 
prophet in his own country.” 


Aided by Dr. Osman R. Hull, Dr. Ford was engaged throughout the 
last school year in completing an administrative survey of the Los 
Angeles school system. For years both men have been leading figures 
in the School of Education at University of Southern California, in 
which Dr. Ford has resigned as assistant dean to take over his new duties. 


served from 1916 to 1919. From 1919 to 1924 he 
was director of vocational education in Apple- 
ton. In 1926 he served as a lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


In 1925 he earned his A.M. at Columbia, and 
the following year, after having been awarded a 
fellowship in Teachers College, he was awarded 
the philosophy doctorate by the same institution. 
Since 1926 he has been at University of Southern 
California. 


His greatest achievement has been the profes- 
sional recognition he has won for having in- 
creased efficiency of school management through- 
out Southern California. Heavy tasks confront 
him in the new position which he has just as- 
sumed. Personal magnetism, unflagging energy, 
and the unfailing broadmindedness which has 
characterized his steady advancement will help 
him to meet these new tasks, and to master suc- 
cessfully whatever other problems the future 
may hold in store. 


* s x 


Vocational Courses in High Schools 


oo in the 4,500 vocational agriculture 
schools scattered over the United States are 
their own curriculum-makers. They do not set 
up their courses on any hit-or-miss basis. Their 
guide in formulating these courses is the needs 
of their students measured in terms of the farm- 
ing carried on in their communities. 


Before the vocational agriculture teacher de- 
cides upon the kind of course he will offer, he 
makes a complete farm-to-farm survey of his 
community, finds out just what types of farming 
are followed, determines what new practices or 
enterprises could be introduced with profit into 
the community, and fashions his course accord- 
ingly. 


How to set up the most effective type of agri- 
cultural course is discussed in a bulletin on Vo- 
cational Courses in the High School, issued by 
the Federal Office of Education. This publica- 
tion—Bulletin 98, “Principles in Making the Vo- 
cational Course of Study in the High School’’— 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 5 cents a copy. 
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County Superintendencies Elections (Continued from 


Modoc -Hallie E. Tierney 
Mono . -Nora A. Archer 
Morterey James G. Forre 


Napa ... -_Eva Holmes 
Nevada -_Mrs. Ella Austin 


Orange -Ray Adkinson 


Placer Mrs. Portia F. Moss 

Plumas . -_Leolla B. Riffe 

Riverside ._E. E. Smith 

Sacramento R. E. Golway 

an Benito . Blanche L. Davis Hazel R. Bengard 
an Bernardino Cc BK Thrall F. W. Clooney 

an Diego ....... .-Ada York 

an Francisco .Adwin A. Lee 

San Joaquin ... .John R. Williams 

San Luis Obispo -Robert L. Bird Logan O. Fox 

San Mateo ..... . : ..Pansy J. Abbott 

Santa Barbara ..Mrs. Muriel Edwards 

Santa Clara . -Lewis H. Britton 

Santa Cruz -Mrs. Janie M. Stocking ; 

Shasta .... -Bertha A. Merrill Mrs. Macie I. Montgomery 
Sierra : , “2 ..Anna S. Forbes Mrs. Rosa M. Merrill 
Siskiyou L. S. Newton R. G. Dennis 
Solano . ..Dan H. White 

Sonoma i ....Edwin Kent 

Stanislaus -Mrs. L. E. Elmore 

Sutter ... -George F. Algeo 

Tehama -Ruth G. Kerber Paul D. Henderson 
Trinity . ..Mrs. Clara E. Kreiss 

Tulare ... ..W. F. Houk Ray L. Drigegers 
Tuolumne .G. P. Morgan 


Ventura ..Grace C. Vincent J. W. Cobb 


Yolo ... Eleanor K. Bandy Adelle R. Marty 
Yuba Mrs. Agnes W. Meade 


- ‘ ‘ 7. Assembly Bill No. 1, an act relating to the 
Special Session Legislature redemption of property sold to irrigation dis- 


tricts for delinquent assessments and declaring 
ene enacted at the recent special the urgency thereof. 


session of the California State Legislature 8. Assembly Bill No. 3, an act relating to and 
was: providing for a moratorium with respect to for- 
1. Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 1, a feitures of State school lands as provided for in 
resolution proposing to the people of California Section 3513 of the Political Code, and declaring 
an amendment to the Constitution of the State the urgency thereof, to take effect immediately. 
providing a $24,000,000 bond issue for relief of 9 Assembly Bill No. 4, relative to water sheds 
hardships and destitution caused by unemploy- of navigable streams. 
ment. 10. Assembly Bill No. 7, an act to amend Sec- 


2. Senate Bill No. 3, providing for redemption tions of the Political Code relating to taxation, 
of lands of irrigation districts sold for delinquent including tax delinquents, tax penalties and 
assessments. costs, tax redemption and tax sales, to take ef- 


5 ‘ ; fect immediately. 
3. Senate Bill No. 4, validating bonds of recla- 


mation districts. 11. Assembly Bill No. 8, an act to amend the 
Palos Verde Irrigation District Act relating to 
disposal of tax deeded and tax delinquent lands 
relating to contracts with United States and val- 
idating such contracts, validating bonds of the 
5. Assembly Joint Resolution No. 1, Relative District and validating rehabilitation plans. 
to memoralizing the President and Congress to 2. Assembly Bill No. 10, relating to irriga- 
provide for old age pension. tion districts and their collection and levy taxes 
and validation of bonds. 


4. Senate Bill No. 5, providing a moratorium 
on mortgages foreclosures until the 1935 session 
of the Legislature. 


6. Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 2, 
providing for a joint legislative committee to 13. Assembly Bill No. 12, establishing a uni- 
study unemployment insurance and to report form system of bankruptcy taxing districts. 
thereon at the next regular session of the Legis- 14, Assembly Bill No. 13, relative to bonds af- 


lature. fecting assessments on assessment tax. 
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A Unit in History 


Mrs. Jane Lunt, Principal, Romoland School 
(Two Teachers), Riverside County 


AIN objective of the following described 

History activity* was to attempt, by im- 
personation, to have children live through cer- 
tain vital periods in American history. This unit 
covers the Pre-Revolutionary and Revolutionary 
times. Actual time, 3 weeks; lapsed time, 1763- 
1783. 

This activity was carried out in the elementary 
grades, fifth to eighth, inclusive, in a classroom 
already divided for competitive purposes. 

After a discussion of the objective outlined 
above, the following decision was reached by 
the group. One section chose to live in Massa- 
chusetts; the other to establish homes in Vir- 
ginia. All dates on the blackboard were changed 
to 1763, the year of rapidly growing interest in 
self-government. Each child chose from history 
an historical character of the period. The girls 
impersonated the wives of men famous in their 
time. This character was impersonated through 
the entire duration of the work. 

During the first week, the following vital prob- 
lems to establishment of homes were worked out: 

The colonists of Massachusetts decided upon 
the type of home suitable for that particular 
climate; the size of their families; the necessary 
amount of room to comfortably house the fam- 
ily and any servants employed. A suitable occu- 
pation was decided upon, an office established 
and clerks hired. 


These impersonators became _ shipowners, 
tradesmen, lumbermen; dealers in salt fish, 
maple sugar and by-products; 
slaves; lumber; ships, etc. 

In Virginia the colonists lo- 
cated a large plantation; deter- 
mined the acreage; the number 
of slaves needed to carry on the 
field work; the size of the fam- 
ily and housing problem were 
handled as in Massachusetts. 


Both groups prepared floor 
plans of the dwellings, and in the 
South many members plotted the 
fields surrounding the plantation 
showing the acreage devoted to 


*I consider it to be one of the 
most worthwhile examples of an 
integrated unit that I have seen 
in this county. —Isabel Gilbert, 
rural supervisor of upper grades, 
Riverside County. 
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Children love to dress 
in costume 


NEWS 


various, crops. On a date when the living of 
the period had gone so far as to produce pic- 
tures and plans of the various homes, the Massa- 
chusetts Colonists invited their Virginia friends 
to make the long stage-coach journey, or boat 
trip if they so desired, to introduce themselves, 
and at the same time stimulate trade for their 
produce. 

This, of course, was followed by a return visit 
to Virginia and an introduction tothe lavish 
hospitality of the South of this period. The 
Yankee merchants of the North took double ad- 
vantage of the trip to negotiate for increased 
activity in slave trade. 

The natural development at this point was for 
a medium of exchange. Since United States cur- 
rency was not yet in existence, two boys de- 
signed and mimeographed a large supply of 
Bank of England notes, in varying denomina- 
tions, and each member of the group was given 
the same amount of capital at the beginning of 
his trading activities, and one lesson was de- 
voted to the establishment, keeping and _ bal- 
ancing of accounts. (Close check here by the 
instructor is necessary if the full value of the 
mathematics involved is to be realized.) 

Note: At this time Benjamin Franklin 
offered his publications for sale, and the need 
for shillings was met.) 

As ships arrived from England during the 
period up to 1774 letters were exchanged be- 
tween these groups of colonists, discussing 
George III and his policies. 


ACTUAL material was handled in specially 
designed periods. 
Historical sentences were analyzed for parts 
of speech, sentence construction, punctuation 
Over one hundred spelling 
words pertaining to the period 
were studied. 

A detailed study of the geog- 
raphy of England and the entire 
Atlantic coast was made formally. 

A repertoire of the songs of 
the period was compiled. The 
minuet was studied, together 
with comment and example of 
the courtly etiquette of the pe- 
riod. The harpsichord and spinet 
were discovered. 


Art principles were presented 
in the arrangement of house- 
furnishings, mounting of pic- 
tures, figure drawing and cos: 
tuming. The gracefully designed 
furniture of the time was noted 
and samplers enjoyed. 


he 
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Two simple plays, designed, costumed and 
“set” by different groups were presented to par- 
ents with a view to inspiring a tour to the Los 
Angeles museum to look up examples of the 
period. 


The 7th and 8th grades insured their homes, 
after placing a value on them; then figured the 
amount of premium due. The instructor imper- 
sonating an agent of King George, visited each 
home owner and actually collected a tax on 
each insurance document, affixing a stamp as 
provided by the Act of the King. Real animos- 
ity was developed at the unfairness of the pro- 


ceeding and inspired reading followed to find ° 


the correct historical fate of these unpopular 
agents. 


The use of promissory notes, interest, receipts 
and bills of sale was found both necessary and 
practical. 


On the proper date a meeting of the First 
Continental Congress was held and the Declara- 
tion of Rights drawn up. 


The Committee of Correspondence kept the 
people informed of the stirring events prior to 
the calling of the Second Congress. 


At the meeting of the Second Continental 
Congress the group determined that the girls 
of the room should step out of character and 
assume the role of the British Army under the 
direction of the teacher. The boys kept their 
positions as Americans and plans for the three 


major campaigns of the war were drawn up at 
once. 


We Had a Real Battle 


The coast line, from Cape Cod to Georgia, 
was outlined on the playing field, a distance 
of some 100 yards. This area was divided into 
three parts to simulate the scene of the three 
major divisions of the battle plan. Signs were 
printed to locate such points as Bunker Hill, 
Saratoga, King’s Mountain, Cowpens and York- 
town. Three British armies were organized and 
three opposing American forces presented 
themselves. Real flags, the Rattlesnake of the 
Culpepper Minute Men and the Pine Tree of 
Massachusetts, as well as authentic British 
flags were provided for defense, and at a given 
time the playground game of “Steal the Flag” 
was used for the actual battle activity. 

For the decisive battle of Yorktown, the 
room’s two originally evenly divided groups met 
on the regular playing field. 

(Note: At the end of the period the in- 
structor was forced to ask some of his British 
soldiers to retire from the field in order that 
the Americans might be victorious and bring 
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the Battle of Yorktown to its proper conclu- 
sion.) 

At this point, a “felt” period of adjustment 
has taken possession of the group. Like the 
colonists whom they impersonated, they are 
wondering what the next step will be. This 
fact is being stressed by the teacher in prep- 
aration for further activities in the designing 
of the government for the new nation. 


* * * 


Parent-Teacher Radio Programs 


SERIES of weekly radio programs under the 
auspices of National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, in co-operation with University of 
Chicago and: National Broadcasting Company, 
began October 4. Programs are broadcast each 
Thursday from 2 to 2:30 p. m., Pacific Standard 
Time, over a nationwide network of NBC sta- 
tions. 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, national president, ad- 
vises all parent-teacher associations to begin 
now to form listening groups. 


* * * 


Conference on Music Education 


CONFERENCE on music education has been 

announced by California State Board of Ed- 
ucation; to be held under the auspices of Califor- 
nia-Western School Music Conference; at Pasa- 
dena April 14-17, 1935. 

Officers of this conference are Arthur G. Wah- 
lerg, president, State College, Fresno; Amy Grau 
Miller, first vice-president, 2904 Sunset Place, 
Los Angeles; Adolph W. Otterstein, second vice- 
president, State College, San Jose; Helen M. 
Garvin, secretary-treasurer, Mills College, Oak- 
land. 

- ££. * 


Western World Utopias 


6c“ TOPIAS” as conceived by Western philos- 

ophers from the time of Plato to the 
twentieth century is the subject of the ninth 
semi-annual Philosophy Forum given by Univer- 
sity of Southern California during the first se- 
mester of the 1934-1935 school year. 

Fifteen free public lectures depicting theories 
of the ideal society are held Tuesday afternoons 
at 4:15 in Mudd Memorial hall of philosophy on 
the campus, 

Dr. B. A. G. Fuller, professor 
opens the series on October 2, 
“Plato’s Republic, Mother 


of philosophy, 
speaking on 
of Utopias.” 


. * 


Tarzan and the Lion Man, by Edward Rice 
Burroughs. This illustrated story of 320 pages is 
published by the author at Tarzana, California 
It is one of a long series of novels by this world- 
famous California author. 


Healthful Living. Based on the essentials of 
physiology, second revised edition, Jesse F. Wil- 
liams. This substantial volume of 650 pages, 
published by the Macmillan Company, is widely 
used as a basic text. 
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Prepare for Legislation 


Mrs. Vesta C. MUEHLEISEN, State Chairman 
School Education, California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, San Diego 


NTICIPATING the pressure which again 
A will be brought to bear, at the coming 
session of the Legislature to curtail school ex- 
penditures and services, the state chairman of 
School Education of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has prepared an outline 
of work for study groups in Public School Prob- 
lems, which has the endorsement of the Board 
of Managers of the Congress and also of offi- 
cials of the State Department of Education. 


Its purpose is to acquaint the citizens with 
the purposes and objectives of the present sys- 
tem of Education, the forms of organization and 
administration, the method used to finance the 
system, and the justification for school expen- 
ditures in comparison with other budgetary de- 
mands. 


The program as outlined covers the following 
topics, and leads up to the Legislative program; 
Education as a Social Safeguard (September) ; 
Responsibilities of the Modern School (October) ; 
Financing California Public Schools (Novem- 
ber); Administering Public Education (Decem- 
ber); Legislation affecting Public Schools (Jan- 
uary to May). 

Three methods of securing leaders are sug- 
gested. First, group leaders are being devel- 
oped by P. T. A. units. Second, the already- 
organized parent-education study groups have 
been made available by State authority for these 
discussion groups. 

Third, arrangements have been made with the 
State Department of Education for a project 
under the SERA to be designated as Social 
Civic Education in Public School Problems, 
where paid discussion group leaders may be 
developed by securing unemployed teachers and 
furnishing them with the bibliography and out- 
line of work which are now in the hands of every 
local P. T. A. president in the State. 

Supplementing these suggested methods, co- 
operation of the principals and teaching staff of 
the state is earnestly requested. Personal lead- 
ership of school administrators and teachers in 
discussion groups, and assistance in organizing, 
with the president of the local P. T. A. Asso- 
ciation, this program of education in public 
school problems, will be sincerely appreciated 
by officials of the Congress. May we once again 
join our earnest and untiring efforts in behalf 
of the children of California! 


California Teachers Association 
Board of Directors 


Willard E. Givens, President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
1025 Second Avenue, Oakland 


John A. Sexson, Vice-President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
820 East Walnut Street, Pasadena 

Robert L. Bird 
County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730, San Luis Obispo 


E. I. Cook 


Sacramento Junior College 


William P. Dunlevy 
Teacher, San Diego High School 


Clarence W. Edwards 


County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building, Fresno 


Roy Good 
District Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Bragg 


S. Edna Maguire 
Principal-Teacher 
Tamalpais-Park School, Mill Valley 


Mrs. Kathleen H. Stevens 
Teacher, Second Street School 
1942 East Second Street, Los Angeles 


Section Officers 


Southern: Jennie Young Freeman, President 
Teacher, Glendale High School 


F. L. -Thurston, Secretary 
307 Continental Building 
408 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 


Bay: Genevieve Nicholson, President 
Teacher, Haight School, Alameda 


Earl G. Gridley, Secretary 
Room 1, 2163 Center Street, Berkeley 


Central: Walter A. Knapp, President 


Rural General Supervisor, Merced 


Louis P. Linn, Secretary 
Principal, Washington Union High School 
Route 6, Box 100, Fresno 


Central Coast: Edna S. Young, President 


County Superintendent of Schools, Santa Cruz 


T. S. MacQuiddy, Secretary 
District Superintendent of Schools 
High School, Watsonville 


North Coast: Roscoe V. Lawson, President 
Principal, Fort Bragg Junior High School 
Miss Shirley A. Perry, Secretary 
Teacher, Union High School, Ukiah 


Northern: Fordyce Stewart, President 
State Teachers College, Chico 


Mrs. Portia F. Moss, Secretary 


County Superintendent of Schools, Auburn 
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California's Governors MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


Votes in the General Elections (1849-1930) DEMAND 
Compiled by THE BEST FOR SCHOOL WORK 


GLENN D. WiLtAMAN, State Secretary y acre F. P. M. Frame and Blades 

" _ : . = Br gio ae ™ outlast all others. Used 
California Real Estate Association in many of the schools 

throughout the U. S. 


1 F. P. M. Coping Saw and 


1849—Burnett 7 Blades sent prepaid $1.00 


Sherwood 
Sutter 
Geary .... 


Stewart . Cate at any angle wood, iren or bakelite. tree sample 
of blade sent Manual Training Teachers upon request. 


1851—Bigler (Dem.) . 3722 N. Ashland Avenue 
Reading (Whig) , F. P. MAXSO Chicago, Illinois 


1853—Bigler (Dem.) 
Waldo (Whig) .... $7,454 

1898—Gage (Rep.-W. L.) ...... deters eel! 
Maguire (Dem.-Pop.) 129,261 
Harriman (Soc. L.) ... cee 5,143 


- McComas (Pro.) .... ; 4,297 
1857—Weller (Dem.) 53,122 


Stanley (Settler) . 21,040 1902—Pardee (Rep.) ... jb ge 5 
Bowie (Amer.) 19,481 Lane (Dem.) E sh 143,783 
Brown (Soc.) .... ee : 9,592 
Kanouse (Pro.) .... shit ‘ 4,636 


1855—Johnson (Amer.) . 50,948 
Bigler (Dem.) 45,937 


1859—Latham (Lec. Dem.) . 
Currey (Anti-Lec. Dem.) 


Stanford (Rep.) - 10,11 1906—Gillett (Rep.) . mer sacle 125,887 


Bell (Dem.) ........ 3 ae 117,645 


1861 Stanford (Rep.) Langdon (Ind. League) . 45,008 
Conness (W. D.) Lewis (Soc.) 


af: a . 16,036 
McConnell (B. D.) oe Blanchard (Pro.) . ‘ pans Sa 7,355 


1863—Low (Union) 


1910—Johnson (Rep.) ae 177,191 
Downey . 


Bell (Dem... 154,835 

1867—Haight (Dem.) . area ees) oe 
Gorham (Union) Meads (Pro.) ... Seren ee 5,807 
Fay (W. R.) 


to 
= 
oo 
oo 


1914—Johnson (Prog.) . . 460,495 
Fredericks (Rep.) 271,990 
Curtin (Dem.) . 116,121 
Richardson (Soc.) 

Moore (Pro.) 


1871—Booth (Rep.) 
Haight (Dem.) 


on 
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1875—Phelps (Rep.) 
Irwin (Dem.) 
Bidwell (Ind.) 
Lovell (Pro.) 


nn ow 
oe 
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1918—Stephens (Rep., Pro. and Prog.)..... 
Bell (Ind.) 
Rose (Soc.) 
1879—Perkins (Rep.) Rolph (written in) 
Glenn (Dem. and N. C.) 
White (Work) 1922—Richardson (Rep.) 
Clark (Pro.) Woolwine (Dem.) 
Horr (Soc.) 
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I1SS2—Estee (Rep.) 3 
Stoneman (Dem.) 1926—C. C. Young (Rep.) ..... $14,815 
McDonald (Pro.) ... 5,77! Wardell (Dem.) . 282,451 
McQuiddy (Greenback) . ; Sinclair (Soc.) . 45,972 


1886é—Bartlett (Dem.) 1930—Rolph (Rep.) .- 999,393 
Swift (Rep.) ..... M. K. Young (Dem.) 339,973 
Russell (Pro. F.) Sinclair (Soc.) ... 50,480 


Wigginton (Amer.) bs aaa 
O'Donnell -(Ind.) . 1934—Primary Election (Approx.) 


Haight (Rep.) .- 90,000 

1890—Markham (Rep.) 125,12 Merriman (Rep.) 340,000 
Pond (Dem.) 184 Quinn (Rep.) . 145,000 
Bidwell (Pro. Amer.) 0 3 Cc. C. Young (Rep.) 220,000 
Creel (Dem.) .. 290,000 

1894—-Budd (Dem.) 111,944 Sinclair (Dem.) 500,000 
Estee (Rep.) 110,738 Wardell (Dem.) 50,000 
French (Pro.) 10,561 M. K. Young (Dem.) 35,000 
Webster (Pop.) 51,304 Seattering 25,000 
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Department of Kindergarten-Primary 
Education, National Education 
Association: 1934-1935 


President: Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, 318 S. 
Benton Way, Los Angeles, California. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Daisy Carnall, Columbia 
School, Denver, Colorado. 

Secretary: Mrs. Florence Hampton, 1210 Gra- 
nada Avenue, San Marino, California. 


The New World Broadcasts 


(Continued from Page 24) 


September 3—Dress-making in high school. 
Marion Hosner, head, clothing department, Se- 
quoia Union High School, Redwood City; Lor- 
raine Jacobsen; Otis Carrington; Male Quartette; 
New World Ensemble. 


September 10—The Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Mrs. C. M. Turner, state president, 
Redondo Beach; Helen Johnson; New World En- 
semble. 





September 17—Schools of the Countryside. 
Robert L. Bird, San Luis Obispo County Superin- 
tendent of Schools: Helen Johnson: New World 
Ensemble. 


Teachers of English 


lIotLaANp D. Roserts, Stanford University Chair- 
man, Public Relations Committee, National 
Council of Teachers of English 


RADITION and innovation in the teaching of 
English in time of accelerated social change 
is the general topic of the 4th annual meeting 
of National Council of Teachers of English to 
be held in Washington, D. C., November 29-De- 
cember 1, the president, Professor Oscar James 


Campbell of the University of Michigan has an- 
nounced. 


Dr. Charles Swain Thomas of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, will 
preside at the opening session on Thanksgiving 
Day evening, and Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superin- 
tendent of the Washington schools, will give the 
address of welcome. 


All who are interested in educational progress 
and especially in the teaching of English are in- 
vited to attend the convention whether or not 
they are members of the National Council. 


It is hoped that a number will go from Cali- 
fornia as delegates to the meeting. Mary Louise 
Kleinecke of San Francisco State Teachers Col- 
lege is California representative and will give 
information about the Council and its activities 
to any who write her for it. 


Californians Are Active Members 


Californians who are active members of Coun- 
cil committees are: Hardin Craig, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Merritt Hughes, John S. P. Tatlock, and 
Robert H. Lowie, University of California; Mary 
Cc. Burch, Mills College; A. F. Blanks and Cora 
Paine McKay of Berkeley; Mabel Hermans, 
Board of Education, Los Angeles; Sarah M. Mul- 
len, Lincoln High School, Los Angeles; Robert 
B. Abbott, Heaton School, Fresno; Arthur S. 
Gist, Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata: 
and Snow L. Housh, Los Angeles. 


Child Labor 


(Continued from Page 16) 


reduced the employment of minors appreciably. 
The estimated figure for California is a reduc- 
tion of 3000. 


HE educational implication is clear: at a 

time when budgets are slashed to the core, 
schools must accept increased enrollments. The 
schools must further provide curricular offerings 
for these erstwhile workers, maladjusted by in- 
dustry to succeed along with other students who 
have learned fundamental processes. But these 
school adjustments are of little concern to edu- 
cators when the erradication of child labor 
emancipates young life from the ravages of an 
unscrupulous profit system. 
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of the text is natural. 
for the sake of word repetition. 


of readers or as a supplementary read- 
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f ing book for beginners. On every 
page there is a picture which 
i not only illustrates the 
; text but which also 
3 Hart @ McCatany Compant amplifies the story. 
| Many of the il- 
: lustrations are 
* Be in color. The text is printed in 
; ) large primertype. l2cea. $1.20 
» a doz. y 
] 
4 
: 4 
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The New Read and Do. This is a revision of that exceedingly 
i popular book known as Read and Do. It is both seat work and 
y purposeful silent reading motivated by thought-getting tests of an 
interesting character. It consists of 
thirty lesson sheets put up in book 
form. The sheets are perforated so that 
they can be easily removed and used 
one atatime. Each sheet has an inter- 
esting picture which is to be colored 
according to the directions on the page 
with it. The directions are given in 
words common to the reading vocabu- 
lary of primary pupils. Since the pupil 
is toREAD the directions to himself and 
then to DO what the words say, the 
execution of the directions constitute 
evidence of his thought- 
getting ability. 16c ea. 


: GRAY KITTEN 
HER FRIENDS 


Little Stories to Read. Here is a pre-primer of sufficient sim- 
plicity to justify its name and One whose story content is intesest- 
ing and makes an appeal to the modern child. 
is made up wholly of words common to the oral vocabulary of 
little folks, even before they begin school. 
provided by the frequent repetition of all words, the language 
No meaningless phrases are used just 
Further, the nature 
of the vocabulary is such that the book can be 

used as a suitable introduction to any series 


Its vocabulary 


While ample drill is 


First Steps in Reading. Designed 
as an introduction to reading, this 
workbook for beginners is more 
practical and effective than a pre- 
primer. By its use the young pupil 
is led easily into the realization 
that words and groups of words 
represent ideas with which he is 
familiar. Each lesson sheet is il- 
lustrated with fascinating pictures 
of interesting creatures. Since 
the things the pupil is to do result 
in teaching him essential facts of 
reading, and since every step of 
the procedure leads him to a cer- 
tain degree of word and sentence 
mastery, the book is invaluable 
as an introduction to reading. 
I2c ea. $1.20 a doz. 


Something New To Do. A col- 
lateral workbook for first and sec- 
ond grades offering an abundance 
of little stories on which seat work 
1s based involving redding, writ- 
ing, drawing, coloring and other 


fascinating activities. The vocab- 
. ulary is made up of 
words which the 


The Do-It Reader. This inexpen- 
sive silent reader and workbook 
is adapted to the needs of second- 
and third-grade pupils. The do-it 
feature of the book furnishes co 
prehension tests. Its use saat 
Ops attention and concentration, 
fundamental essentials to compre- 
hension. The book get its title 
from the fact that about all the 
teacher has to do is to hand out 
the lesson sheets ‘and say “Do it”. 
Besides providing silent reading 
material with tests, the work in- 
volves writing, spelling, and phon- 
ics. It also teaches simple facts 
which every child should know. 
12c ea. $1.20 a dow 


Mee @ McCaeany Compan? 
(ensee 





Gray Kitten and Her Friends. 
reader for primary grades built around the experiences 
of that enticing, wistful little creature who has become 
the friend of thousands of children through her intro- 
duction in The Smedley & Olsen New Primer 
new book her story is expanded so as to include many 
interesting experiences which she had with her friends 
in the family with which she lived. 
her experiences with the squirrel and the puppy she 
met in the yard, the little mouse she went to look for, 
and other interesting creatures. 
cleverly woven together to make a continuous story 
with a strong appeal to children. 20c ea. $2.16 a doz 





Thorndike Research and the Gates Research show are 
common to primary reading vocabularies. The book 
accomplishes its.purposes, which are to aid the child to 
read independently with quick comprehension and to 
increase his desire to read. 36c ea. $3.89 a doz. 


$1.72 a doz. 


A supplementary 


In this The New A B C Book. This book is a motivated silent 
reader and workbook for primary pupils. Although it 
incidentally Jeads the pupil to a knowledge of the alpha- 
bet, it 1s not its primary purpose to teach the alphabet 
The alphabet is simply the subject around which the text 
is built. In a vocabulary appropriate for first-grade pupils 
an interesting variety of seat work is provided, the execu- 
tion of which serves as a test of the pupil's comprehension 
of the text. 12cea. $1.20 a doz. 


It also includes 


Many episodes are 





Prices quoted above are postpaid. 


Complete descriptions of these books as well as all of our other publications are given in our catalog mailed to you recently. 





Har. & McCreary Company 
436 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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When you 


teach the children 


GUM MASSAGE 


you reach the 
Parents, too 


Mores AND FATHERS slip are doubly grateful 
for the modern health regimes of the class- 
room. For they, as well as their children, often 
benefit by the precepts of oral health advocated 
by American teachers. 

Among the many achievements to the credit of 
teachers must be counted the practice of gum mas- 
sage. Children now learn that gums kept firm 
with massage will be better able to resist disease. 

With most foods cooked to a soft and creamy 
tenderness, the gums must rely upon other means 
of stimulation. For inactive gums tend:to become 
weak and flabby—to bleed easily. 

And weak, bleeding gums need massage to 
strengthen them before “pink tooth brush” may 
lead to gingivitis, Vincent’s disease or pyorrhea 
—possibly endangering sound teeth. 

Class drills in gum massage are encourag- 





Published in the interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 







@ MARVELOUS RESULTS 
GAINED BY GUM MASSAGE 
DRILL: With the addition of 
this new exercise in class cur- 
ricula, children are more easily 
persuaded to take proper care of 
their teeth and gums. 


@ At home, children show their 
parents how gum massage is 
taught at school, thus spreading 
the ever-growing crusade for 
healthy teeth and gums, 


ing daily practice at home, report many teachers. 

You may well be proud of your inspiring example, 
the advances you make possible through regular 
health programs in the curriculum. 

Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste is an important 
step toward glowingly firm and healthy gums. 
Dentists recommend it for toning the gum walls 
as well as cleaning the teeth. And its refreshing 
flavor wins even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it valuable for ten- 
der or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your tooth 
brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each time you 
clean your teeth, put a little extra Ipana on your 
brush, and massage it lightly into your gums. But 
Ipana or no, every educator now has an oppor- 
tunity to spread the doctrine of better teeth and 
gums by teaching children the twice-a-day habit 
of gum massage. 

Bristol-Myers Co. Dept. TP-104 72 West St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send Free Samples of [pana and Class Hygiene Record Charts 
No. of pupils in my charge ————_________ Grade 

Name of Supt. or Principal 

My name 
School 
Address 








(Write accurate parcel-post shipping address) 
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